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These popular exercises and tests are now available in the 
following subjects: 


In Algebra through Quadratics 
Regular Edition 
Brief Edition 


In Intermediate Algebra 


In Plane Geometry 
In Junior-High-School 
Mathematics 


Parts I and II 


For information about any or all of them, write to 


GINN AND COMPANY, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















They want 


a “New Deal” 


Job training no longer prepares students for real life. 
General business training, giving an economic background 
and leading step by step to the selection of the right voca- 
tion, is the newest development. It interests students, 
satisfies the demand of the times—makes keener buyers, 
more efficient workers, better citizens. 


General Business Science 


by 
Jones—Bertschi—Holtsclaw 


has been planned by business men and educators to give 
Junior High School students a “New Deal.”” No matter 
what vocation is finally selected, this course sends them 
away wiser, stronger, happier. Information, exploration, 
guidance, foundational work—that’s the message of this 
new course. And our experts are always at your disposal 
for suggestions. 


Write for free descriptive booklet. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 




















THE THREE STAGES 
OF MAN AND MONEY 


While you are in the formative stages 
of saving: a thrift account. 


When your activities have broadened: 
a commercial banking connection. 


When you are thinking about passing 
on the results to your family: a will or 
trust. 


And at all three stages: 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 


















































FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS IN 
VIRGINIA 

Those in charge of Federal emergency relief 
funds allotted to the States have at last come to the 
rescue of the schools. After having first allocated 
billions for the relief of railroads, insurance com- 
panies, banks and other major industries, the 
Federal government has at last come to the relief 
of school emergencies, and Virginia is now getting 
The first allot- 
ments were given under the P. W. A. (Public 
Works Administration) and used for construction 
and repair of school buildings and grounds in Vir- 


a share of these Federal funds. 


ginia. This fund is allocated to approved projects 
on the basis of loans and grants. The latter apply 
to the cost of labor and material and amount to 
30 per cent of the total allocation for any one 
Under this plan already projects in 
twenty-one counties and cities have been approved 


project. 
in Virginia. Federal allocations to these projects 
amount to $413,830 and represent a total expendi- 
ture on all projects of $1,484,857. 
the above completely approved projects, twelve 


In addition to 


additional counties have filed applications, which 
are now pending in \Vashington, to the amount of 
mean that Virginia will receive from Federal 
grants the total amount of over $2,000,000. 

Under another Federal grant, C. W. A. (Civil 
Works Administration ), outright grants are made 


If these are finally approved it will 


for projects of painting and repair of school 
buildings, improvement of school grounds, play- 
Virginia has had approved under 
this fund projects amounting to a total of $3,339,- 


grounds, etc. 


606 and many more applications are pending in 


Washington. 


More recently, Federal funds were allocated for 


the relief of unemployed teachers in Virginia. 
This fund is designated as F. E. R. A. (Federal 
Up to date, 
720 unemployed teachers in Virginia have been put 
to work. Of this number, 260 have been assigned 
to the relief of over-crowded conditions in rural 
schools affecting 11.566 school children and 410 
have been assigned to classes among adults with 


Emergency Relief Administration). 


an enrolment of 12,609. Fifty teachers have been 
assigned to nursery school emergency work af- 
fecting 1,000 children between the ages of two and 
the local school age. Of the 720 teachers already 
assigned work, 520 are white and 200 colored. 
The administration of this fund is in charge of 
Dr. George A. Williams, with offices in the De- 
partment of Education, and local educational and 
relief officers. All teachers must be certified by 
the local school authorities. The appropriation 
for this type of relief work in the schools in the 
State now amounts to $32,000 per month. Already 
this work has been put in operation in about 80 
per cent of the counties and cities in Virginia. 
Under date of February 9, announcement was 
made by Harry L. Hopkins, in charge of the ad- 
ministration of Federal Emergency Relief in 
Washington, that a decision had been reached 
whereby increased funds would be allotted to the 
communities of less than 5,000 inhabitants for 
the purpose of keeping the elementary and secon 
dary schools open the present session for the full 
term under condition that local funds have been 
normal term has _ been 


exhausted before the 


reached. It is estimated that 68 per cent of the 
counties in Virginia will be eligible to apply for 
a share of this fund. State Superintendent Sidney 
Bh. Hall is now receiving applications from local 
school authorities in the State. It is estimated that 
something like $600,000 will be required to main- 
tain the schools in Virginia for the normal length 
of term. Accompanying this announcement comes 
a statement that funds would be allotted to insti- 
tutions of higher learning for the relief of 
students who are working their way through col- 
lege. Colleges and universities generally in Vir- 
ginia are applying for a share of this fund. The 
administration of this fund is in general charge of 
Thomas D. Eason, of the State Department of 
Education, the State Relief, and C. W. A. 





AGAIN THE TEACHERS PAY THE 
ECONOMY BILLS 
Christmas vacation in Quincy, Mass., was one 
day longer this year. One day’s school in this citv 
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of 75,000 population costs $7,500. Without 
funds to finance the purchase of new typewriters 
for commercial departments in the city schools, 
it was decided to prolong the Christmas vacation 
one day to save this amount. 

cost only $2,000. Saving, $5,500. 


Typewriters will 


THE DOLE 

What group of public servants, other than 
teachers, have given free service to community, 
county and state? In rural communities they are 
the most poorly paid of public employees and yet 
they have had to stand the brunt of economies. 
By what right morally or legally can school boards 
and division superintendents or other authorities 
request and in some cases require teachers to 
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“give” service? During the past three years this 


has become common practice. The only near 
parallels are the country doctor and minister but 
even they receive something from a day’s work. 
Who has really known of any sincere action ex- 
pressing appreciation on the part of communities, 
counties, the state, or even individual citizens for 
It is a peculiar quirk that the 
human individual and society as a whole never 
appreciate nor respect free service nor even cheap 
Service. 


this free service? 


It is regrettable that even our own divi- 
sion superintendents and school boards cannot see 
the injustice and the lack of wisdom when either 
asking or gently but firmly requiring teachers to 
give free service. Nationally we are opposed to 
the dole for the needy individuals. Why the dole 


for educational systems ?>—F. C. M. 


Virginia Senate, Session 1934 
Recorded Vote on Governor Peery’s Tax Bill 
March 8, 1934 


13 Against 


Hillard 
Holland 
Holt 


Apperson 
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Against 

Cather 


\gainst Layman 
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Ferguson Robinette 
Fuller 
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Rust 


Saunders 
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House of Delegates Recorded Vote on House Bill No. 205 
Governor Peery’s Tax Bill 


74 For 


Adams, B. D 
Adams, H. H 
Adams, W. H 
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15 Against 
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Jackson 


Jones 


Litton 
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Lyon 
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Massenburg 

\gainst 
McMurran ........No Vote 
Medley 
Miller 
Moffat ............No Vote 
Moffett 
Moore, E. B 


Moore, Frank 


\gainst 


Morgan 


Morrison 


11 No Vote 


Oliver 
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Rhodes 
Richards 
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Stanley Against 
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Mr. Speaker 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


HEALTH TEACHING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
The February issue of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
or EpucaTION carried a discussion and some sug- 
gestions of play in rural schools. Continuing this 
study of health we should like to consider the 
teaching that the outcomes of elementary educa- 
tion are the growth and improvement of the child’s 
mental, emotional, social and physical health be- 
havior in terms of attitudes, habits, skills and 
knowledge. The underlying philosophy of health 
education is that health is an integrated phase of 
general education and as such must be one re- 
sponsibility of every classroom teacher. 

Happy is that teacher and thrice blessed if 
there be a principal and a general supervisor. 
There are few rural schools which have these 
advantages but this does not lessen the responsi- 
bility to do the best we can with what we have. 

The efficiency or even the existence of a physical 
education program in rural schools has been and 
is in most cases a matter of chance. In other 
words if the teacher happens to be sufficiently far- 
sighted and interested the play periods are organ- 
ized and supervised. 


Any modern educator realizes that physical 
education is a live subject offering the opportunity 
for the development of those traits which rank 
high in the make-up of a well educated individual. 
Consider some of these objectives in the light of 
modern education. 


1. To develop the proper attitude toward vic- 
tory and defeat on the part of both teacher and 
pupil. 

2. To develop the habit of playing with rather 
than against one’s comrades or opponents. 

3. To develop physical skill. 

4. To develop courage, self-control, self-sacri- 
fice, courtesy, kindness, loyalty, honesty, coopera- 
tion, and initiative. 

5. To provide a healthful environment. 

6. To develop the proper attitude toward 
health and to develop health habits that endure. 

7. To develop organic vitality. 

The State law requires a certain number of 
minutes of physical education daily. The most 
usual method of meeting this law is to allow thirty 


minutes of unsupervised recess. This is not obey- 
ing the law but evading the law. Physical educa- 
tion does not mean an opportunity to spend a cer- 
tain amount of time on a playground playing, 
idling or quarreling. 

What educational value has an unsupervised 
recess? We find here no uncertain demonstration 
of the law—‘‘might makes right.” 

The timid, undeveloped child seldom or ever 
becomes a leader, or the bully a follower. No pro- 
gram in physical education versus a real pro- 
gram in physical education emphasizes the value 
of the objectives mentioned and the real need for 
supervision in this field. 

As in most other worth while things, the difficul- 
ties in putting on a physical education program are 
many. Ina group of teachers there will be many 
types, many attitudes, many degrees of ability. 
Then, too, there is the always present question of 
equipment and of prepared playground, A little 
girl in a rural school recently wrote to the county 
paper a note in which she said, “Our school has 
no playground; it has an acre of land, but trees, 
stumps, roots, clumps of bushes, briars and rocks 
possess it—we do not.’ There is no provision 
made for clearing and preparing rural school 
grounds in Virginia. What is done must be done 
by pupils and patrons. This is insufficient. We 
may have a splendid physical education program 
with but little equipment if the grounds are in 
The may be well 
started with games which require no equipment 


proper condition. program 
except erasers, etc., and other games which require 
nothing except a group of interested children and 
a teacher who has tact and determination. 

We find varying degrees of receptivity among 
schools concerning the program, whereas if the 
teachers would only start the program and stick 
to it they will find that supervision during recess 
does away with quarreling and really makes less 
work, to say nothing of the increased interest in 
school work on the part of the pupils. 

In rural communities there is usually found a 
large degree of provincialism. A good way to com- 
bat this is found in organizing an athletic league. 
This is a valuable aid in developing good sports- 
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manship when emphasis is placed on proper objec- 
tives. If a boy under the stress of trying to win 
for his own school can show his opponent con- 
sideration and fair play, that boy is developing 
valuable characteristics. 

In one large school the boys refused to play with 
the soft ball which their baseball league had 
adopted ; the teachers were easily discouraged and 
seemed content to let the school drop out of the 
league, but after many discussions the school 
played in the league. 
school were so poor that many unsportsmanlike 


The relationships in that 


things developed at the games in which this school 
participated. 

In developing activity programs and athletic 
leagues the tendency of giving the major portion 
of the instructor’s attention to those who need it 
least and neglecting those who need it most should 
be avoided. This is a dangerous procedure for it 
fosters the spirit of winning to the exclusion of all 
else. We are all acquainted with the person who 
is interested only in winning and who shows an un- 
generous attitude. He is always right and when 
he loses it is most uncomfortable to have him 
We 


want people who have the true play spirit, who can 


around. This is not our ideal in education. 


see and praise excellence in others, and who prac- 
tice a code similar to that expressed by the Sports- 
man “Brotherhood of America.” 

1. Keep the rules. 
Keep faith with your comrades 
Keep your temper. 
Keep yourself fit. 


1 Cm ate Ww to 


Keep a stout heart in defeat. 


~ 


Keep your pride under in victory. 

7. Keep a sound soul, a clean mind, and a 
healthy body. 

8. Play the game. 

One way to help achieve some of these objec- 
tives is Play Day. Here the pupils are grouped 
in “color teams ;” each team includes players from 
all the schools. The time is spent in many types of 
activity, school rivalries are forgotten and every- 
body has a chance to play. 

Our objective is to provide healthful environ- 
ment for the child in the rural school. From the 
health standpoint few people realize the many 


things that can be wrong with a school building, 
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especially when it happens to be a rural school 
building. 

The following list includes some of the items 
that too often are evident: 

Lighting—Top-hung shades, glares, cross- 
lighting, insufficient lighting, dark shades, and 
poor seat arrangement with reference to light. 

V entilation—Dependence upon cracks for fresh 
air supply, windows open only at the bottom, 
children sitting in drafts, windows stuck or nailed, 
and, most common of all, absolute indifference to- 
ward ventilation. 


Seat Adjustment 


the child; no special attention given to cases of 


No attempt to fit the seat to 


poor vision and poor hearing. 

Hand Washing Facilities—No towels, no soap, 
inadequate water supply, and no emphasis on the 
hand washing habit. 

Janitorial Service—Low standards of house- 
keeping. 

Heating—General tendency to keep the ther- 
mometer between 70 degrees and 80 degrees. 

“Any modern educator realizes that physical 
education is a live subject, offering the opportun- 
ity for the development of those traits which rank 


high in the make-up of a well educated individual.” 


HEALTHFUL FOODS 


To prevent invasion they used to raise the draw- 


bridge. It was a better idea than to grapple with 


actual invaders. 

Study foods, and help to save the children from 
future suffering by vigorously emphasizing the 
need of foods that will protect health. 

Following is a list of some foods which are 
recommended by those who are qualified to know : 

Milk—One quart per day; at least a pint. 

Vegetables and Fruits—Raw vegetables, such as 
carrots, cabbage. 

Bread and Cereals—Whole grain bread and 
cereals are best. 

Fish, eggs, cheese, lentils, dried beans and peas. 

Avoid large amounts of fat—Fried foods 
should not be given to children. 

Use sugar only in cooked foods. Candy, not 


at all—except as a dessert. 
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THE WINDFLOWER 
\Vindflower, windtlower, why are you here? 
This is the boisterous time of the year 
For blossoms so tender and fragile as you 
To be out on the roadside in spring rainment new, 
For snowflakes yet flutter abroad in the air 
And the sleet and the tempest are weary to bear ; 
Have you not come here, pale darling, too soon? 
You would seem more at home with the flowers of 


June. 


“Why have I come here?” the windflower said ; 

‘““Why ?” and she gracefully nodded her head 

As a breeze touched her petals; “Perhaps to teach 
you 

That the strong may be sometime, the delicate 
too. 

I am fed and refreshed by these cold March rains ; 

The first melting snowdrifts brought life to my 
veins ; 

The storm rocked my cradle with lullabies wild ; 

I am here with the wind because I am her child.” 

—Lucy Larcom. 


TEACHING THE WINDFLOWER 


Short discussion of early spring flowers, Lead 
the children to observe the flowers, to hunt for 
them and bring in specimens, root and all. Plant 
these in your window box. If possible secure a 
Windflower, place it on the desk. Then make a 
comparison of it with the other flowers, especially 
its home. Have the poem read and bring out its 
teachings. 

This, one of Lucy Larcom’s sweetest poems, 
should be delightful and helpful to teacher and 
pupils—to any who would study it. Its fragile 
beauty, its appealing power and its avewed pur- 
pose might well be adopted as a part of our charac- 

The strong need not be rough and 
The strong may be sympathetic, ten- 
der and “delicate too.” Indeed they should be if 
they would shed fragrance and strength to others. 

Though it was born in and lived in “lullabies 
wild,” the snowdrifts gave life; the cold rains fed 
and refreshed; the Windflower did not fail in its 
mission. 

\Vhatever our circumstances, we, too, may shed 
fragrance and beauty, hope and strength to those 
about us. 


ter building. 


boisterous. 


‘Flower in the crannied wall 

I pluck you from the cranny. 

I hold you here in my hand, roots 
and all; 

Little flower, if I could understand 

What you are, roots and all, 

Then I would know what God and 
man is.” 


MEETING OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PENMANSHIP TEACHERS 


The National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors will hold its next annual 
meeting at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, April 18, 19 and 20, 1934. 


aim of the association is the advancement of the 


The primary 


cause of good handwriting but it also endeavors 
to keep definitely in step with the forward march 
of education in general. An excellent program 
has been arranged and the meeting promises to be 


interesting and inspirational. 





WN FE have faith in education as 


the foundation of democratic gov- 


ernment. Our schools need the ap- 
preciation and co-operation of all 
those who depend upon them for the 
education of our youth—the state’s 
most valuable asset. Our schools 


are today enabling America to 
achieve great results, and they can 
help her to even greater accomplish- 
ments. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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THE SELECTION AND CARE OF SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS IN UNIT TEACHING 
By M’LEDGE MOFFETT, State Teachers College, East Radford 


NE of the basic proposals of the tentative 

curriculum now being tested in representa- 

tive schools of Virginia is the use of the 
unit in teaching. The major justification for this 
organization is the opportunity it affords for the 
development of the individual through self- 
directed activities, vicarious experiences, creative 
expression, and as a means for the vitalization of 
drill in skill learnings. 

In selecting a theme for a unit several criteria 
must be considered by the teacher: First: Is the 
theme or problem of the unit possible of such 
development that it will give the children the 
learnings necessary at this particular level of their 
development? Second: Does the teacher have 
sufficient knowledge and insight into the possi- 
bilities of the theme to develop adequately its 
leads? Third: Are the printed and environmental 
resources adequate for its development? Any 
one of these criteria would eliminate the possi- 
bility of certain units. The implication of the 
third criteria of adequacy of material will proba- 
bly discourage the use of the unit organization for 
teaching more than any other one factor. 

Traditionally we have depended upon the text- 
book for the major content offered in any instruc- 
tional situation. It has been the assumption of 
the teacher that the textbook was all right, there- 
fore she assumed as her job the teaching of this 
material to the children. When this was achieved 
she was content with her work. The new course 
of study, however, makes the textbook and its 
limited content merely the starting point for more 
elaborate and detailed learnings. The teachers 
are therefore confronted with the need of de- 
veloping an extensive supply of usable -supple- 
mentary materials. 


A—SOURCES OF MATERIAL 
What are some of the sources for these ma- 
terials ? 


First: The textbook itself—not only the 
textbook for the particular grade but all other 
The books in the 


hands of the children in a one-room school form 


textbooks used in the school. 


the nucleus of a valuable library of supplementary 
material for the whole group. A teacher should 
be conscious of the opportunities for illustrative 
material for her unit in all of the textbooks avail- 
able in the room. For instance, if a teacher is 
teaching some fact about sheep to the first grade 
children there is no reason why she should not use 
a picture of sheep, grazing lands, etc. from a sixth 
grade geography to illustrate or enrich some point 
of her instruction. 

Good teachers are rapidly coming to accept the 
idea that the best teaching is not dependent upon 
uniform textbooks in the hands of all the children. 
When we adopt the idea of audience reading, in- 
dividual reports in social studies, topic rather than 
page assignments, it is found practical to have the 
children use different texts. Under this system 
no child is required to buy more than the usual 
number of books. It is possible for a teacher to 
develop a good supplementary library when she 
remains in one school for several years. For in- 
stance, take the problem of supplementary readers 
in the first grade. Under present practice chil- 
dren may be requested to buy two readers, one is 
selected as basal, the other is optional. With the 
basal reader in the hands of all the children why 
not vary the optional text year by year? En- 
courage the children to keep his optional texts to 
lend or to donate to the school library, thus in a 
short time a teacher will have available for the 
use of all her pupils four or five different readers. 

Second: No teacher can offer “no material’ as 
an alibi when there are many books, pictures, and 
curios in the community with which she can enrich 
her teaching. When the theme of a unit is under 
consideration one of the first things a teacher 


should do is to canvass her community for avail- 
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able books and other material. Arrange to borrow 
these for the school. Consult with other teachers 
in neighboring schools, see what they have stored 
Exhaust resources of the local school li- 
brary and the office of the superintendent of 


away. 


schools. Many superintendents have books on the 
shelves of their offices which were sent them for 
These lie idle until some 
The initiative in 
this case should come from the teacher. Do not 
wait for the superintendent to make an offer. He 


examination purposes. 
teacher asks for the use of them. 


does not know your needs. 

Third: If the new course of study fails in every 
other of its proposals it will have justified as 
legitimate educational procedure the use of the 
We cannot limit learning to the 
covers of a textbook or other experiences within 
the four walls of a classroom. The walls of the 


environment. 


\irginia classrooms have been expanded to em- 
brace the school yard, the local community, the 
manufacturing plants, the thrashing machine, the 
farmer's plow, the game warden, the country 
grocery store, the filling station, and even the 
church yard and cemetery. All these are a part of 
the materials available for the actual teaching of 
school children. 

The fundamental philosophy that education is 
life and that the best learning is in a life situation 
justifies the taking of children into the very life of 
the community as a setting for their learning. It is, 
therefore, essential that a teacher in considering a 
unit analyze the possibility of the school environ- 
ment for materials to be used in instruction, 

In the more traditional school we have assumed 
that such necessities as washing the blackboards, 
bringing in leaves, building the fire, cleaning the 
school yard, cleaning out the spring, eating of 
lunches, etc. were to be borne with tolerance but 
never to be considered of real educational value. 
The challenge of the new curriculum is to use this 
material. 

The central theme of many units will be found 
in the social studies or elementary science. Around 
these the formal tool subjects as arithmetic and 
language arts will be integrated. Let us assume 
that a teacher has chosen as her theme for the 
fourth grade Byrd’s present Antarctic Expedi- 
tion. A major contribution of this expedition is 
expected in the field of weather investigations. 
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A study of weather, therefore, would be one of the 
natural leads from any interest the children may 
have in Byrd’s trip. The environment itself is the 
best source of material for the teaching of weather. 
The daily observation of weather conditions, the 
effect it has upon plant, animal, and human life, the 
adjustments made necessary, the relative cost of 
these adjustments, the invention and use of heat 
and cold devices may form the basis of extended 
study and investigations which in turn lead to an 
extended use of tool subjects. The principles in- 
volved in the scientific observations with the social 
implications can be shown by visits to various 
places in the community. Who has the best heat- 
ing system that the upper grade boys might study ? 
How much wood is 
sawmill ? 


wasted by the nearby 
What is the cost of the production of 
fuel? If near a coal mine the whole problem of 
mining may become a sub-unit. 

Fourth: Free materials form one of the major 
sources of supplementary materials which can be 


secured from commercial firms as advertisements. 


During the heyday of American prosperity man) 


commercial firms developed elaborate educational 
services. Much valuable material was developed 
by these divisions under the cloak of advertising. 
Much of this material was made available to the 
public schools of the country upon request of the 
teacher. The greater the volume of these requests 
the more successful the advertising was consid- 
ered. This encouraged a colossal waste of ma- 
terial. Teachers frequently make many aimless 
requests for this material. Year after year they 
write for the same material. There seems to be 
little effort to preserve from one year to the 
next that which they have found usable. 

In 1930, Dr. M. W. Thomas started to assem 
ble samples of this material at the Radford College. 
We have available a list of supplementary ma- 
terials which last year could be secured free of 
charge from representative commercial firms. The 
list may be secured from the State Teachers Col 
lege, East Radford, price twenty-five cents. Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn., also has a good list. 

Each teacher should avail herself of such ma- 
terial as can be secured from commercial firms 
which is most adaptable to the units she proposes 
to teach. This material should be very carefully 


selected and only that requested which really can 
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be made worth while for educational purposes. 
Certainly when material is once secured it should 
be kept and a repetition of requests made unneces- 
sary. The advertisements which appear in the 
standard magazines and over the radio form a 
splendid source of illustrative material. 

Fifth: The major source of supplementary ma- 
terial is that which can be bought. It is here that 
many teachers refuse to enrich the activities of 
It seems only ethical that a teacher 


their pupils. 
should budget from her salary a small sum of 
money for the purchase of essential teaching 


equipment. Five dollars a year spent with good 
judgment for the purchase of equipment would 
not only enrich the children’s experience but 
would make more satisfying the work of the 


teacher as well. 


B—PREPARATION, USE, AND CARE OF 
MATERIALS 

When the available material is inventoried and 
collected the most important problem facing the 
teacher is its preparation for use. There is a tend- 
ency to display materials indiscriminately with the 
result that the walls in many cases are covered with 
charts and pictures ; the book shelves or desks are 
cluttered with advertising material, and dust catch- 
ing exhibits are kept on continual display. This is 
the worst use that can be made of such material. 
One of the basic principles for the use of illustra- 
tive material is to have it fresh, vital, and appli- 
cable to the subject under study. This necessitates 
a continual change and readjustment of materials, 
otherwise they become a part of the fixed environ- 
ment and cease to be an active part of the learning 
situation. 

The acceptance of this principle necessitates 
some definite plan for the storage of extra illustra- 
tive material. 

First: Pictures should be cut out and given a 
protective back or mounting. The mounting 
should not extend beyond the edge of the picture 
except for protective purposes. The name label, 
interpretive description, and where it was secured 
should be placed on the back. Pictures thus pre- 
pared may be used in a variety of ways for reading 
charts, bulletin board displays, cut-up puzzles, seat 
work, tests, silent reading, art studies, as well as to 
illustrate the theme of the unit. They should be 
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kept filed in flat folders made from wrapping paper 
if the regular manila folder is not available. In 
case the teacher does not have a filing box, large 
envelopes can be used as files. These envelopes do 
not have to be bought. Those in which purchases 
are placed in the large department stores serve well 
as storage envelopes for pictures and clippings. 
Newspaper clippings afford valuable material in 
social studies and science. These should be kept in 
the same manner as the pictures. In some cases 
booklets, scrapbooks, etc. can be made on related 
topics. 

As soon as any amount of material has been col- 
lected a card or topical index should be made. Each 
person will develop his own system of filing ; how- 
ever, a good system is developed around the topic 
of the unit. Number each piece of material and 
store it according to number. The index card 
should give a brief description of the material and 
the corresponding number ; thus if you are look- 
ing for a picture of a steamship in connection with 
transportation units you would look under your 
cards marked transportation, read the descrip- 
tion and locate the picture by number. 

I know of no better all-faculty project looking 
forward to the use of the new course of study in a 
year or two than the organization of a materials 
bureau for a school. Each teacher should choose 
a topic and collect and file material about it. A 
closet or perhaps a large box would serve as the 
depository for this collection. The collection should 
be made available for use by all the teachers under 
the same general system as is used in a standard 
library for the withdrawal of books. 

Second: The first instructional problem of unit 
teaching is setting the stage for the introduction of 
the unit. Some think the activity program is based 
on the assumption that the children’s interest will 
give rise to the unit or activity. This is not entirely 
true. The children’s interest should guide the 
teacher in the selection of the theme for the unit 
around definite centers of interest for each grade. 

A teacher may set the stage to create the interest 
of the children in the activity. This may be done 
by the use of a suitable picture, the rearrangement 
of the class, the exhibiting of some object brought 
in by the children or the teacher, the displaying of 
a book with interesting stories or pictures related 


to the theme. Under no circumstances should the 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


stage have all the property which the teacher ex- 
pects to use in the development of the unit dis- 
played in the beginning. It is much better for the 
children to work with a few objects and gradually 
increase these as the unit develops. 

Every schoolroom should have a bulletin board 
for display purposes. These can be made by placing 
a piece of a corrugated box, burlap, beaver board, 
or poplar lumber on the wall. A bulletin board 
should be kept alive and all materials attractively 
Its care can be made a responsibility 
of the children, a part of it should be designated 
for their use. Suitable materials for the bulletin 
board should be discussed at the general con- 
ference period at the beginning of the day. 

In conclusion, may I present a general summary 


displayed. 


of the suggestions which I have given: 

First: The textbook is not the limit of the in- 
structional material to be used for the children. 
It is to be used as a starting point in the search for 
materials. 

Second: Make available through careful man- 
agement of the purchasing power of your chil- 
dren a greater variety of books for their use. 

Third: Avail your school of the opportunities 
for building up a library through the co-operation 
of the local school, county school board, and the 
State Department. I have not entered into this 
topic due to the fact that I assume that you all 
know if you raise $15.00 this will be matched by 
your local board and by the State, giving you the 
possibilities of a $45.00 library through your own 
efforts to raise $15.00. 

Fourth: Collect from magazines, newspapers 
and advertisements material definitely related to 
the units you propose to develop with your chil- 
dren. Avoid cluttering and unrelated materials. 

Fifth: Arrange these materials in a truly ar- 
tistic and useful way. Avoid unattractive, stale, 
and useless materials. 

Sixth: Store or file extra-materials under the 
general unit or grade topics using a number sys- 
tem for identification ; keep a card or alphabetical 
index to stored material. 

Seventh: Set the stage for new activities by a 
wise use of material. 

Eighth: Assist the other teachers with whom 
you are associated in your school or neighboring 
school in collecting materials for a materials bu- 
reau to be jointly used. 
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THE ROYAL ROAD TO READING 

The most ambitious attempt ever made in 
America to bring good books within the reach of 
every purse has been begun by the National Home 
Library Foundation. A non-profit organization 
directed by an imposing board of sixty famous 
persons, with Virginia represented by Ellen 
Glasgow and James Branch Cabell and profes- 
sional education by John Dewey and Joy Elmer 
Morgan, the Foundation has adopted a book-dis- 
tribution plan that is simplicity itself : great books, 
old and modern, complete and unabridged, well 
printed and durably bound, at an unbelievably low 
price. Issued in enormous editions these volumes 
can at last compete in cost with the cheapest wood- 
pulp trash. They are to be put on sale at all possi- 
ble outlets. 

Thus literature may now be enabled to present 
its appeal to every shopper's eye. 
at the cost of a pack of cigarettes will hardly com- 


Good reading 


pete with such a rival in volume of sales, but it 
may reverse the trend which has caused certain 
Southern states to be held up to public scorn for 
buying more automobiles than books. 

Fourteen titles in this Jacket Library have al- 
ready appeared in bright and varied covers. In 
the first list are “Treasure Island,” “Tom Saw- 
yer,” “Sherlock Holmes,” “Alice in Wonderland,” 
Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury,” and choice works 
of Balzac, Hardy, Shakespeare, Justice Brandeis, 
Samuel Butler, W. H. Hudson. 
follow at intervals. 

Any lover of good books who does not already 
Any 


school library will more truly serve its function by 


Others are to 


own these will want them at first sight. 


keeping Jacket Library sets on display so that 
students may have supplementary reading for their 
own when it is needed and at perhaps no greater 
outlay than for overdue fines. 

What is said here may be readily put to test. 
Examination copies of the Jacket Library may be 
borrowed and descriptive leaflets obtained free 
upon application addressed to the Extension Divi- 
sion, University, Virginia. 
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THE TEACHER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE NEW CURRICULUM IN VIRGINIA 
By G. B. WYNNE, Exmore 


OR many years history, civics, economics, 
and sociology have been considered as 1so- 
lated subjects in the secondary schools of 

the country. Also teachers have, in slavelike man- 
ner, followed the time sequence of many events of 
little importance in this changing world in which 
we live. Such teaching seems to have been based 
upon the philosophy that the child would be able 
to meet life situations because he could transfer 
his training from one subject to another and finally 
develop his mind to the point where he could react 
efficiently in the situations with which he would be 
confronted. Closely allied to this philosophy was 
the idea that the child’s interests needed little con- 
sideration on the part of the school and teacher. 
But, due to the new school of thought which came 
into existence under the leadership of Dr. John 


Dewey and others, some of us have become in- 
terested in trying to change our methods in order 


to meet the demands of a changing world. Dr. 
Dewey saw the need for the child to experience, 
through the necessary activities, the meaning of 
various movements of society rather than to mem- 
orize many facts isolated from the different move- 
ments. In the past, seldom has the child seen the 
need for what he was to do. On the other hand, 
the child must not only see the need for what he is 
going to do but he must have a desire to do the 
thing in order to accomplish just what he should. 
Dr. Kilpatrick and others would have the teacher 
begin with some interest of the child which is com- 
patible with the aims of education and let him 
center his activities around that interest. 

In the Tentative Ccurse of Study for the Core 
Curriculum for the Secondary Schools of Virginia 
is an abundance of materials which every teacher 
should learn to use. Those teachers who are will- 
ing to sacrifice some time and effort will be able to 
travel a great distance through the use of these 
materials toward the reforms so necessary in the 


schools of the country today. In the new course 


of study mentioned above centers of interest and 
their aspects have been selected and placed before 
the teacher. Also the list of aims and methods of 
instruction in the first part of the course of study 
may be used as guides for better teaching. Under 
the centers of interests are a number of elements 
which are or should be a part of the child’s en- 
vironment. [rom these interests or elements, the 
teacher can with little difficulty find a starting 
point for her unit, problem, or project. From 
simple interests the child can be led beneath the 
surface in search of information which process 
will in turn enable him to learn many of the neces- 
sary skills, appreciations, attitudes and undertak- 
ings at the same time. 

Some time ago one group of boys and girls 
whom I teach in a social studies class selected a 
number of interests, among which were many of 
those elements listed under Center of Interest for 
the Fourth Year pupils in the Tentative Course of 
Study. selected were as _ follows: 
League of Nations, Peace Conferences, Japanese 
Imperialism, Fascism, Nazism, and Bolshevism. 
After they read books, magazines and newspapers, 


Elements 


and interviewed various people for two days, the 
members of that their unit 
How Can the Na- 
tions of the World Preserve Peace? Four groups 


the class decided 


would be named as follows: 


consisting of about six pupils each worked on 
different activities, some of which were selected 
from the course of study. Each group made a 
contribution, through the activities used, to the 
answering of the question mentioned above as the 
title for the unit. During the six weeks, the time 
used for doing the work involved in the unit, dif- 
ferent groups conducted chapel programs before 
the student body. An effort was made in each pro- 
gram to show the factors which contribute to the 
peace movement and the obstacles which stand in 
the way of the proper attitude of nations toward 
Meanwhile, two bovs delivered 


each other. 
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speeches on the need for peace in the world before 
the American Legion Post at Exmore. These two 
boys had their subjects well in hand and, therefore, 
made a good impression on the ex-service men 
who were present. Also one member of the class 
delivered a speech entitled, The Church and World 
Peace, before the Epworth League in the Metho- 
dist Church at Exmore. At the end of five weeks 
a test was given and after a check was made of the 
results, it was decided by both teachers and pupils 
that more could be accomplished, This decision re- 
sulted in a list of problems made out by the pupils 
with suggestions from the teacher. Some of these 
questions and problems were as follows: 


1. Make a list of reforms which would be an 
asset to the League of Nations. 

2. Make a report on the relationship existing 
between the League and the Treaty of Versailles. 

3. How may disarmament be brought about by 
the various nations? 


4. Are dictators assets or liabilities to World 
Peace? 

5. How will the recent attitude of the United 
States toward Russia affect international rela- 
tions ? 

6. How may the Japanese people become com- 
fortable and happy without recourse to war? 


7. How may the high school boy and girl play a 
part in the movement for better relations between 
nations ? 

The problems mentioned above were mimeo- 
graphed for each pupil and suggestions were made 
by the teacher as to how each group could work on 
activities which would lead to an understanding of 
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the problem. At the end of this week another test 
was given. The results of the last test indicated 
that the pupils of the class had met the required 
standards based upon the aims of education for 
the social studies and were, therefore, ready for 
further work. After the final test some of the 
pupils wrote letters to different people who are in- 
terested in more modern ways of teaching. In 
their letters they tried to describe what they had 
accomplished in their work on the unit. Many of 
them have received encouraging replies of which 
they are very proud. In the light of the tests given, 
the interest shown in their program in and out of 
school, it appears that these boys and girls have 
not only had richer and fuller experiences but that 
they have learned much concerning problems with 
which they will soon have to deal. 

I must say a word with reference to material 
and subject matter. In addition to the use of their 
library which is located in the social studies’ class- 
room, the pupils of this class secured over two 
hundred magazines, newspapers, and books from 
the homes of the community in an effort to make 
their work a success. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that the time has 
come for the teacher to teach rather than talk boys 
and girls to death. Furthermore, results have 
shown that boys and girls can be trained to meet 
life situations and be able to stay in college when 
they get there provided that those who teach them 
will forget about teaching books and begin to in- 
struct people as to how to study. Such a method” 
requires on the part of the teacher a background, a 
willing mind, and a desire to keep up with what is 
going on in the world. 





Reading Is a Pleasant Thing 


By MYRTLE COOPER, Williamsburg 


HEN I think of little children taking 

W books into their hands on the first day or 
week of their school life I immediately 

see a picture of a lovely pool of water. The pool 
is overhung with swaying branches; moss, ferns 
and wild flowers encircle the pool. Two teachers 
lead two very young children down to the pool to 
teach them to swim. One teacher shows her pupil 
the loveliness of the setting. She points out the 
shimmering surface of the water, she dips her 
hands into it and splashes them up and down as 


she leads the child to do the same. She allows the 
child to stand in shallow water letting him enjoy 
the feel of the water on his feet. Soon the little 
one is splashing about in pure joy, he kicks, he 
shouts with glee. 
and every sensation that he has experienced has 


There is no fear in his heart 


been one of pleasure. So will he be guided by the 
teacher until swimming becomes a natural re- 
sponse to an urge he feels as the waters delight 
his body. 


Let us look at the other teacher. She says to 
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herself, “I shall get him into the water right 
away, for the only way one can swim is to get 
into water and swim.”’ She plunges her pupil into 
deep water (for cannot one swim better in deep 
water than in shallow?). She lets him swallow 
water, strangle and struggle. She holds him in 
the middle of the stream even though he shrieks 
with fear and exhausts himself with exertion. 

Which is the happier picture to you? 

I say this to you to help you analyze your own 
work in primary teaching. What as to “Reading 
Readiness” of beginning children in school? 
What seeds are you sowing in the heart of little 
children that will thrive and bloom all along the 
days in and out of school making joyful and 
beautiful their reading experiences ? 

So let us look at the little children as they 
gather in the schoolrooms here and there dotting 
the country and city. To some of these little ones 
the schoolroom may appear drab, cheerless, cold, 
for they have come from homes of color, refine- 
ment, and loveliness. To others of these beginners 
the same schoolrooms may be spots of beauty 
compared to their own home surroundings. 

Let us think of the emotional effect already 
produced by our setting. One child is excited by 
all that he sees. He is eager to move about and 
explore his new surroundings, while the other is 
repelled by its effect of coldness. 

But let us look into a room where my ideal 
teacher has planned for her beginners so that 
both will be made happy and comfortable. In- 
stead of leaving her desks or chairs in rows or 
placed in prim form she has moved them into a 
circle or grouped them around spots planned to 
attract the children. Bowls of flowers are ar- 
ranged here and there. 
about over bright pebbles or over rock castles 


In a bowl goldfish swim 


placed in the bow] to add to the color and to draw 
the interest of the pupil. A number of bright 
pictures are mounted and placed low in line with 
the pupils’ eyes. Gayly colored picture books are 
put on the tables where the pupils must see them. 
Some bright cubes are here on a table, a jolly in- 
flated rubber animal there, a stocking-head horse 
stands hitched just ready for some daring young- 
ster to mount. One or two mother goose posters 
built up in bright colors are in a conspicuous 
place. In one corner of the room are spread some 
newspapers and on them a low box and some 
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empty flower pots or cans. Perhaps the teacher 
has had the box filled with soil for planting some 
flowers for the room. How delighted some 
youngster would be to fill a pot with the soil and 
put into the pot a geranium slip. Already he has 
started something growing. How eagerly he will 
tell his mother of his helping the teacher plant 
a flower. 

Already he knows the rhyme that fits with the 
lovely poster, so he says it for the others while 


they sit about in a chair circle or on their reading 


rug. How happy he is when the teacher suggests 
that he show the group how “Jack jumped over 
the candle stick” and his active little body rejoices 
in its dramatic movement, and as happily all the 
others enter into his game. Fear is gone and 
natural activity is taking place. He begins to 
come into contact with words. What interesting 
things they are. His desk or chair has his name 
on it, a peg is marked with his name. This peg 
is the place for him to hang his coat or cap. 
His name. Of course he is interested in his name, 
for surely his name is wonderfully important since 
as early as he can remember people have been 
saying to him, “What is your name, my little 
man?” Without effort he learns to recognize it 
whenever the teacher prints it on the board or 
holds up a card with it printed or written on it. 

The teacher draws the group into telling a story 
about their first day of school and she prints the 
story on the board as it is composed. When they 
have finished, she reads their story to them from 
the board and they are delighted with it. 

They find puzzles of big bright pieces on their 
desks ; there are blocks of wood on the floor for 
construction; there are chalk and a board for 
pupils to draw. 

The teacher gathers her little ones about on the 
rug and tells them a story. Perhaps it is the same 
story that mother has told them, but with the 
teacher’s enthusiasm the pupils eagerly drink it 
in as if they were hearing it for the first time. 

Their story which they made of their first day 
greets them in a cheery chart headed by a picture 
of a small child (perhaps a child coming to 
school). The pupils read the story with the 
teacher. 
One by one they place their little hands around 
the lines that tell various things. They make 
other stories—of the goldfish, of a walk in the 


Some brave youngster reads it alone. 
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woods, of a bird that stays near school. These 
grow into charts and they enjoy them again and 
again. The teacher makes on her hectograph 
printed copies of their stories and gives them to 
the pupils. They make their copies into booklets 
to carry home and read to mother and father. 
The pupil finds a new word on almost everything 
with which he comes in contact in the room. He 
enjoys playing blackboard direction games, as: 
“Go to the door,” “Run to the blackboard.” 

He is not concerned with the number of words 
he is acquiring, but my ideal teacher is keeping 
his list and rejoices to see his vocabulary grow. 

He plays games with his words. He plays 
fishpond and post office with words and never 
knows that he is going through the process of 
drill. 

What interesting stories he brings from home, 
from his trip to town, from what he saw along 
the way to school. Many of these stories are got 
into chart form and placed about where the pupils 
enjoy them from day to day. 


The experiences 
related lead the teacher to read from her wealth 
of related stories and these are interspersed with 
questions and suggestions of their relationship 


with the experiences of the pupil. 

The stories lead to related songs, to rhythms, 
to construction, and to trips through which the 
child is experiencing and learning to live fully 
and happily in his group. 

At last the time has arrived when the pupil may 
take his text in hand to read. No definite time 
has been set. Perhaps the teacher and pupils 
have been living thus richly one month or perhaps 
two months and others even six months. How- 
ever, when the pupil opens his book to read not 
one strange word meets his eyes. All of these 
have been taken care of in his joyous days of 
preparation. His reader is truly filling its right- 
ful place. The pupil finds interesting stories con- 
nected with the words on his page. No struggle, 
no stammering, no hesitating,—but words brim- 
ful of meaning brought about by previous prac- 
tice and experience. So the child dips his imagina- 
tion into the delightful pools of reading experi- 
ence and comes forth refreshed and thrilled in the 
exercise. 

Whether reading is for the purpose of finding 
some particular fact, or of finding new experience 
of delight and relaxation, it should be a pleasant 
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experience. It will be pleasant if the learning 
process has been made a pleasure. 

How can the reading process be made happy for 
the child? Look first to the teacher. Is she a 
happy person? Is her teaching of reading a 
process of joy? Is reading to her a thing of 
Does she love books? Does she enter 
into stories of childhood enthusiastically with 
children? Does she surround herself with books ? 
Does she live richly? My ideal teacher answers 
“ves” to the questions, so I ask her others: Are 
you genuinely enthusiastic? patient ? optimistic ? 


beauty ? 


encouraging? resourceful ? 

What an ideal situation! My teacher says “I 
am” to each of these. Surely joy shall follow her 
pupils all the days of their lives in their reading 
experiences. 

What will reading do to them? Through 
stories and poetry of nature, in their imagination, 
they will be led into the fields and woods and 
along babbling brooks, looking with keener 
vision into the mysteries that nature holds. One 
may be whisked away into jungles and breathe 
there the fragrance of tropical plants, or shrink 
and quake before hissing serpents or roaring 
beasts; or in treetops see brilliant plumaged 
birds, and fly with them and dip with them into 
neighboring waters. How richly one can live in 
this world of nature. Through the eyes of 
others, as recorded in story, one is taught to see 
what he would not have seen; to hear what he 
would not have heard; to understand and to ap- 
preciate nature as it makes our world. 

Again in the story life of our pupils they may 
relive lives of people through all the centuries. 
The beautiful past opens up to them, and heroes 
and heroines, the early Pharoahs, Caesar and 
Horatius, King Arthur and Robin Hood, Wil- 
liam Tell and Joan of Arc and Columbus—all 
these become living breathing people, performing 
deeds of history into which one enters and experi- 
ences as richly as if he had lived then. Think of 
what this means! 

Abbie Farwell Brown, in her lovely poem, The 
Book, said, 

Where shall I go? 

Beyond this lovely land I know? 
Above the sky? Across the sea? 
What shall I learn, and feel 

And be? 
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As a Layman Sees the Schools 
By J. H. RUBENSTEIN, Patron of the Public Schools, East Radford 


T is with great trepidation that I have agreed 
to discuss with educators a subject to which 
they have devoted a lifetime of study and 

thought. Far be it from me to be so presumptuous 
as to offer suggestions on a subject of which my 
knowledge is very limited. Only for a short period 
during my youth did I do any work in the line of 
pedagogy. I soon found that neither by temper- 
ament nor inclination was | suited for the task. 
However, the little experience that I got enabled 
me to have a better appreciation of the teaching 
profession; and the successful teacher has risen 
higher in my estimation than ever before. 

The remarks I am about to make are strictly 
those of the layman, an observer from the side 
lines, and trust that you will consider them as 
such. However, they are not entirely those of a 
disinterested person, as | am also speaking from 
the point of view of a parent who has the interests 
of his children’s education in mind. On the part 
of educators, it is perhaps wise to find out the re- 
action of both parents and taxpayers toward the 
educational system of the day. It is well to learn 
the objective point of view as well as the subjective 
one. Even a critical point of view on the part of 
the public is far better than total disinterestedness. 
This has been demonstrated recently by the per- 
sistent attacks upon the system 
throughout the country for economy reasons 


educational 


which have assumed such hazardous proportions 
as to threaten the marvelous educational structure 
which has been built up after many years of 
arduous labor. 

The American people should be justly proud of 
this 
ramifications, that it has developed. 
with a nucleus of private sectarian schools organ- 
ized primarily for the purpose of teaching the 
pious the reading of the Scriptures for the salva- 


marvelous educational system, in all its 


Beginning 


tion of their souls and small colleges for the train- 
ing of ministers, it has developed into the present 
day system of primary schools, junior and senior 
high schools, colleges, universities, professional 
schools, to say nothing about night schools for 
adults, university extension, kindergartens, public 
libraries, etc. The facilities for obtaining an edu- 


cation to anyone who desires it are almost un- 
limited. Billions have been spent in recent years 
on school structures, many of them truly palatial, 
on equipment, etc. Teaching methods have been 
improved, curricula have been extended to include 
almost every conceivable subject and many incon- 
ceivable subjects. In short, educational facilities 
in this country have reached a zenith undreamed 


of before. 


So far, so good. Let us now analyze the results 
of this great effort. What is the nation getting in 
payment for its great sacrifice? To answer this 


question we must select a definition for education. 
Most of the definitions I have run across are very 
abstract. If one should be guided merely by these 
definitions he would have a pretty difficult task to 
select a curriculum. However, we must all agree 
with Plato that the aim of education is to develop 
in the body and in the soul all the beauty and all 
As to 
what constitutes this beauty and perfection must 
be left to the educators and to the community. 


the perfection of which they are capable. 


With this as a goal, let us see how much we have 
accomplished. There are complaints that educa- 
tion, widespread as it is, has not tended to uplift 
the moral standards of its beneficiaries. The crime 
wave now rampant throughout the country is cited 
as proof of it. Crime and moral depravity are not 
confined to the unlettered, perhaps the contrary is 
true. Is education merely helpless in that respect 
and does it plead inability to change human nature, 
or is it ready to admit failure to live up to what 
was expected of it? Although it may be admitted 
that education cannot change human nature, it is 
nevertheless a fact that the enlightenment of the 
modern age has tended to mitigate the harshness of 
human nature and to lessen the cruelty of human 
beings of past ages. I often wonder whether a 
little more stress on morals and ethics in our public 
schools would have a salutary effect on the com- 
ing generation. This may sound quixotic, but we 
have a precedent to show the efficacy of abstract 
teachings. During the middle ages, the knights had 
developed a code of honor among themselves for 
which they were ready to sacrifice their lives. 
With the disappearance of the age of chivalry and 
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the founding of the modern states, patriotism has 
taken its place. The educational system of every 
country for generations has placed the teaching 
of patriotism to the young as a subject of prime 
importance. The seed of patriotism planted in the 
hearts of the young has taken root. As a result 
they are ready to sacrifice their very lives and 
undergo all sorts of torture in the name of pa- 
triotism. Let the same effort be made on the 
teaching of morals and ethics for a long enough 
period of time and I believe that the results would 
be as effective as in the case of patriotism. 

[Let us now turn to the subject of the curriculum. 
\\ hat do we expect our children to learn in school ? 
To answer this we must return again to the pur- 
pose of education. The narrow conception is the 
teaching of certain subjects that will be useful in a 
utilitarian way in daily life. This, of course, is 
important, but even more important is the con- 
tinuing and very often the correcting of the in- 
fluence of family life and the preparation of the 
pupil to take part in the life of the community. 
Public spirit, good manners, self-restraint and the 
training in the use of freedom in self-government 
should be powerful social ideals of the school. 
\When we return to the so-called subjects ordi- 
narily taught in school, we again encounter two 
views which we shall call the short and the long 
view and are also called the vocational as op- 
posed to the liberal education. A vocational edu- 
cation denotes certain kinds of knowledge and 
skill to carry on the economic and other activities 
of the community. The liberal education, on the 
other hand, considers the utilitarian needs of the 
present day of less importance to the pupil than 
mental training and discipline. It is not my object 
to discuss which of these views has more merit. 
I must leave this to those who, by learning, 
training and experience, are more competent to 
judge. Again, as an observer and a parent I must 
say that there must be some middle ground on 
which the two views can be reconciled. 

In recent years with the advent of extra leisure 
and the promulgation of child labor laws the edu- 
cation of our youth has been extended to include 
the secondary education, or what we call the high 
The high school is of com- 
parative recent origin. The primary school and 
the college came first—the former for the common 


school education. 


people, the latter for the select few. There was 
no link between the two. Gradually, the high 
school developed as a preparatory school for col- 
lege. It was natural that the high school curricu- 
lum should be so fixed as to serve the purpose of 
those preparing for college. The colleges again, 
especially the large universities, tended more and 
more to become preparatory schools for the pro- 
fessional schools. As long as the high schools were 
the private preserves of the few, it was perhaps 
proper that it should be so. This, however, is no 
longer the case. The high schools and even the 
colleges are no longer preparatory schools but part 
and parcel of our public school system, supple- 
menting the education started in the primary 
grades. Although the training of the few who 
enter the professions should be of the highest 
order, we must not overlook the training of the 
greater number who are preparing for citizen- 
ship. No longer should we keep upppermost in 
mind what is best suited for those are 
going to become physicians, lawyers or engineers, 
but what is best suited for those who are just 
going to be ordinary citizens. Nothing is too good 
for John Citizen. There is no reason on earth 
why a college education should be denied to one 
who is not going to enter into the professions but 
is to devote his life to tilling the soil, laying bricks 
or selling goods over the counter. I, as an ordinary 
citizen, and many others like me who have been 
fortunate enough to obtain a college education but 
are not using it for gainful purposes, do not re- 
gret for one moment the time, money or effort 
spent in getting that education. We are fully re- 
warded by a greater interest in life and a wider 
scope of interests. Just as the man blessed with 
eyesight would not change places with a blind man 
financial or 


who 


for any consideration, social, so 
a man who possesses a good education would not 
change places with an ignorant one. Just imagine 


the bareness of life of the illiterate who is de- 


pendent entirely on his own resources and his own 


experiences as compared to the educated person 
who can draw on the wisdom and experiences of 
the ages. 

To be more specific, what do I, as a parent, 
expect my children to learn in school? When I 
say school, I do not merely confine it to the pri- 
mary school. I mean a complete rounded out edu- 
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cation, non-professional, but ready t face life, 


let us say, at the age of eighteen. In the first 
place, I should want them to possess a good knowl- 
edge of the English language, to possess an exten- 
sive vocabulary and to know the use of words ‘in 
their proper places. I want them to be able to 
express themselves lucidly and to be able to say 
in as few words as possible just exactly what they 
wish to express. 

I should expect them to be able to write a good 
readable letter, not necessarily the cut and dried 
business letters, important as they are, but real 
chatty letters, the kind you like te receive from 
your friends. 

I want them to be able to appreciate good litera- 
ture and to have their tastes refined to the extent 
that they themselves should be able to distinguish 
between the wheat and the chaff. When I say 
literature, I also include poetry. I personally am 
unfortunate in being unable to appreciate poetry 
and to derive pleasure from reading it. Whether 
this is a fault of my biological make-up or that 
of faulty training, I do not know. What I do 
know is that I miss something, something I do 
not want my children to miss. 

I want them to know at least the elements of 
science, such as physics, chemistry, geology and 
the main branches of biology, and, naturally, 
mathematics which is the handmaid of all sciences. 
I would like them to select one of these as a hobby, 
not necessarily as a vocation, and get a lifetime 
of pleasure out of that hobby. I want them to 
regard nature as their friend and not something 
to be feared. I want them to be able to see the 
divine beauty of nature, its perfect organization 
and its interrelations. 

I want them to know the history of mankind, 
not only the history of their native land but that 
of the entire human race, for one cannot be fully 
understood without the other. I do not want them 
to learn history in the way that I did, as a form 
of catechism which must not deviate from the 
textbook; nor do I want them on the other hand 
to possess the scepticism of the ultra-modern age 
which is ready to discard everything that has been 
considered dear for generations. 

I want my children to know the social sciences, 
that is, the knowledge of government, economics 
and sociology. These three sciences are so inter- 
woven that there is no line of demarcation left. 
Government is in business and economics is the 
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basis not only of our social system but of govern- 
ment as well. These sciences are especially impor- 
tant in a democratic country, for no one can exer- 
cise his rights of citizenship intelligently unless 
he is well versed in these sciences. 

I want them to learn about their own bodies and 
know how to take care of their health. 

I do not expect them to become either musicians 
or artists, but I should dearly love them to possess 
an appreciation of these arts. 

I should like them to know at least one foreign 
language and know it well enough to understand 
the natives, make themselves understood to them, 
and also to read the best works produced in that 
language. 

I should like them to have a fairly good knowl- 
edge of the peoples on the earth, their places of 
habitation and something about their history, 
customs, religion and aspirations. 

Of all the philosophical sciences, I should choose 
ethics as the most desirable for them. I want 
them to learn of their responsibility toward their 
fellow man, develop their sense of justice, the 
duties of good citizenship, and as a corollary, good 
habits and good manners. 

Supplementary to the above, I should like my 
son to learn the art of self-defense and at the 
same time not to be a bully. I should like him to 
engage in sports so as to develop not only his 
physical prowess but also to teach him team work 
and sportsmanship. 

I should like him to be handy with tools and 
to be able to drive in a nail without mashing his 
fingers and change a tire without calling for help. 

I should like my daughter to learn how to dance 
gracefully, but also to cook which is a much neg- 
lected art. 

Am I asking too much? Given children of nor- 
mal good health and normal intelligence and a 
continued period of schooling, of, say, twelve 
years, is this really impossible of achieving? I am 
sure it is not. Give those more ambitious boys 
and girls who are destined to become the creative 
minds, the future writers, artists, scientists and 
craftsmen all the advantages they deserve, for on 
them depends the future development of the race, 
but at the same time do not neglect the greater 
number of young ones who make up the majority 
of our citizenship but prepare them adequately 
for the great adventure on which they are about 
to embark, the adventure of life. 













HE world is mine! I have my diploma! 
[ will now go forth to reap my reward,” 

thought Bill as he flivvered to the indus- 
try of his choice to accept that position which he 
was sure the boss had waiting for him. 

“Hi'dee, Mr. Jones,” says Bill, “I’ve just fin- 
ished school and have come to work for you. 
Whatcha got for me to do?” 

“Sit down, Bill, let’s talk it over,” says Mr. 
Jones, the superintendent, who up to this time 
hadn’t realized that his organization needed the 
services of Bill. “Tell me about yourself. What 
can you do?” 

I can do 
almost anything,” says Bill triumphantly. “Why, 
I’m a graduate of the Franklin, Jefferson, Mar- 


“What can I do? Just lead me to it. 


shall, Washington, Henry, Lee School and I can do 
almost anything!” 

“Yes, yes, I know, but just what can you do?” 
What did you study 
in school that you think I can use in my industry ?” 


replies the superintendent. 


‘What did I study in school? Man, you should 
see the way they make us study over there! Why, 
I led the class in Latin and stood third in French, 
and you ought to see the way I can strut the stuff 
of those ginks in ancient history. Am I good, or 
am I good! Just try me, mister,” says Bill. 

“Very interesting, Bill,” says Jones, “but you 
know we manufacture gas engines and vacuum 
tanks and I can’t just now see how I could make 
use of your ability to ‘strut the stuff of those ginks 
in ancient history,’ and all of our employees speak 
English, so we can’t use your ability to speak 
French and Latin. Have you had any training in 
office practice ?” 

“Me? 


tice ? 


Have I had any training in office prac- 
I should say not. 
Those who 
have real grey matter take the classical course. 
That’s me all over. Besides, dad rather insisted 
that I get a broad educational foundation so that 
when I got a job I could apply myself to almost 
anything, and I think the old gent was about right, 
don’t you?” 


our school take that commercial stuff ! 


“Yes, I guess so; at least that’s the way most of 


the leading people are talking now-a-days. Since 
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Please, Mister, Give Me a Job 


By B. H. VAN OOT, State Department of Education 


Only the dumb-bells at 





these N. R. A. codes have made us increase our 
working force, I thought I could use you in the 
I'd like 
to do this ‘cause I rather like your people. Guess 
We 
could use a man in the drafting room. How'd you 
like that ?” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Jones,” says Bill, “over at 


office and give you a chance to work up. 


you wouldn’t fit in very well in our office. 


our school they teach mechanical drawing, but you 
know they give you only one hour’s credit for 
If 1 had 
taken that stuff, I wouldn’t have had any time to 
practice football and baseball, and you know I was 


two hours’ work in the drafting room. 


captain of the cadets so had to arrange my schedule 
so as not to interfere with drill. Mechanical draw- 
ing is all right, I guess, but the very best students 
in school don’t want to bother with that sort of 
thing. You know what I mean.” 

“I'd like to use you, Bill. Your father is a great 
fellow and I'd like to do something for him, Let's 
take a look around the shop.” 

Mr. Jones, the superintendent, conducts Bill, the 
student, to the shops. They see machines of all 
descriptions in operation and hundreds of me- 
chanics busily engaged in fabricating and assem- 
bling the parts of the factory’s product. 

“Bill,” says the superintendent, “can you op- 
erate a milling machine ?” 

“What kind of a machine is a milling machine ?” 
asks Bill, but Jones does not reply. 
ready answered the question. 


sill has al- 


“How'd you like to learn to run one of these 
machines?” asks the superintendent. 

“Oh, Mr. Jones, you don’t seem to know me,” 
says Bill, “i wouldn’t mind learning how to run the 
machines and all that, but think how my hands 
would look when I went to the frat dances. 
And, too, mother would have a fit if I should come 
home all grimy and dirty like those fellows over 
there. Ain't you got something I can do where 
I can keep dressed up neat? 
mean. 


You know what I 
The fellows and girls would all laugh me 
off the carpet if they knew I was working as a 
mechanic.” 

“Bill, did you study mathematics in school ?” 
asks the superintendent. 
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“Did I? and how! Mathematics is just the cat’s 
whiskers to me!” says Bill. 

“It might be possible that the plant manager 
could use you in the estimating or maintenance de- 
partment,” says Jones, whereupon he introduces 
Bill to Mr. West, the manager. 

“Mr. West,” says Jones, “Bill, here, is the son 
of George Comfort, that vigorous, hard hitting 
fellow we met on the golf course last week. 
George, you know, is a dear friend of mine, and I'd 
like to do something for him. Can you use his boy 
in your department ?” 

“Might,” says West, “what can he do?” 

“He says he can do almost anything, and is es- 
pecially good in mathematics. Might try him in 
the maintenance department.” 

“Good,” says West. “We need a man to test 
speeds, calculate carrying loads on machines, 
figure power consumption, estimate B. T. U.’s in 
the boiler room, get out efficiency data, figure 
gears and transmission lines, and get out monthly 
statements.” Turning to Bill, he says: “How 
would you like that, boy ?” 

“T’d like it OK,” says Bill, “but you see all the 
mathematics we got in school is from books. I’ve 
never heard mentioned all the things you have been 
talking about. I wouldn’t know how to begin.” 

“Guess you won't do,” says West. 

Bill and the superintendent return to the general 
office. 
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“Bill,” says the superintendent, ‘‘you are the son 
of a mighty fine man and I'd like to do something 
for you. 
which we can place you, but still I’d like to do 


I’m sorry we have no places open in 


something for you. Suppose I give you a letter of 
introduction to the managers of a few of the other 
industries in town. They might have a place for 
you.” 

A few minutes later the superintendent hands a 


letter to Bill. Bill reads: 


“To Whom it May Concern: 


This is to introduce Mr. William b. Comfort, a 
graduate in high standing of the Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Marshall, Washington, Henry, Lee School. 
He is a son of George Comfort, a highly respected 
citizen of our community. “Bill,” as he is known 
locally, is interested in making a connection with 
some prominent local industry in which he can 
capitalize on the education he has acquired and 
which is generally conceded to be most acceptable 
in educational circles. I would like very much to 
have Mr. Comfort in our employ but owing to the 
peculiar requirements of our industry it has been 
impossible for us to find a place for him. 

Any consideration you may give Mr. Comfort 
will be greatly appreciated. 


Sincerely yours, 


J. P. Jones, Supt.” 





The Introduction of a Guidance Program in the School 


and the Community 
By W. C. IKENBERRY, Roanoke City Schools 


HE recognition on the part of school officials 

and teachers of the need and the possibilities 

of pupil guidance and an impelling desire 
and a persistent determination to do something 
about it constitute the first step in the promotion 
of a guidance program in the school and the com- 
munity. For such a program to gain headway the 
principal must recognize, or be induced to recog- 
nize, the need for guidance and the possibilities of 
guidance and to assume the role of leader in the 
enterprise. Quoting from the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals’ Bulletin on 


Guidance in the Secondary School (1928), “The 
principal is ultimately responsible for the success 
His 


interest, or lack of it, may promote or kill the 


or failure of all activities within his school. 


project. Whatever the organization, the principal 
must continue to be the authoritative head, the 
inspirational leader, the coordinator, and the su- 
pervisor of the program of guidance.” 

Sut some means must be provided whereby the 
principal’s enthusiasm, once aroused, may carry 
over to his teachers. In the case of some of his 


teachers this may not be necessary. Indeed, in 
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certain instances some apathetic principal may 
need first to be converted to the idea by some en- 
thusiastic members of his faculty. But, whatever 
the source of the stimulus, the entire faculty should 
be committed to the idea and its promotion, The 
teachers are those most favorably situated to 
understand the problems of pupils and it is they 
who must catch the vision of the school’s obliga- 
tion to its pupils. A few teachers who have not a 
sympathetic understanding of the necessity and 
the possibilities of guidance may hinder if not in- 
deed make futile the attempts of those who are 
interested. 

Much has been written and said in the past 
twenty-five years regarding the subject of guid- 
Some have become confused amid the 
multiplicity of ideas and the complexity of sug- 


ance, 


So, in order to lessen con- 
fusion and avoid the mistake of attempting to take 


gested organization. 


over bodily any plan of guidance, the principal and 
his teachers who wish to introduce a program of 
guidance should study their own local conditions 
and needs, and, by making a small beginning and 
providing for expansion, revision, additions, elim- 
inations, and adaptations, as needs arise or change, 
work out their own program, different, perhaps, 
from any other both in organization and adminis- 
tration, and in so doing satisfy the needs of the 
particular school and community which they serve. 

In the hope that it may interest you I shall 
attempt to give a brief history of the guidance 
program in our school, not as a model, certainly 
not, but as one of many possible and practical pro- 
cedures. Our guidance program had its beginning 
in the session of 1927-28 along with certain other 
activities which were later incorporated as a part 
of a more comprehensive program. The first step 
was to make a study of the then existing interest, 
training, and experience of the teachers in guid- 


ance, and in certain other related activities. A | 


simple questionnaire was drawn up and submitted 
to each teacher which read as follows: 

Answers to the following questions will be 
The information thus obtained will 
be used exclusively within this school for the pro- 
motion of certain desirable activities within our 
school. 

1. Have you had extension, summer, or college 


appreciated. 


courses or made a special study which include the 


following : 
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(a) Educational and Vocational Guidance? 

(b) Individualized Instruction ? 

(c) Supervised Study, with particular refer- 
ence to the use of the lengthened period? 

(d) The use of Standardized Tests 

Measurements ? 

The use of the Activities Period ? 

2. Have you had practical experience in any of 
the above? 

The replies were tabulated and used as a basis 
for several faculty meeting discussion assign- 
ments, assignments being made to those teachers 
who, according to the replies in the questionnaire, 
were most suited for the task. Three, or perhaps 
four, such meetings were devoted to the subjects 
just indicated. The immediate purpose was to or- 
ganize the faculty for definite participation in the 
general administrative and supervisory activities 
of the school. The principal next held a con- 
ference with his assistants and outlined a general 
plan to which they expressed approval with the 
offer of full co-operation. Due to the addition 
of a new unit to the building the previous spring, 
a number of new teachers had been added to the 
faculty. In order to promote the idea among small 
groups and among groups more intimately ac- 
quainted with the school and its needs, the teachers 
who had been connected with the school the pre- 
vious year were called into a conference along 
with the assistant principals who had already com- 
mitted themselves to the undertaking. In view of 
the hearty response from this group, the entire 


and 


(e) 


faculty was invited to a meeting and the project 
outlined to which a hearty response was ex- 
pressed. This laid the foundation for the further 
promotion of the program. 


Soon thereafter each 
teacher was asked to state on a form furnished for 
this particular purpose her preference of com- 
The obtained 
from these replies served as a lead to the selection 
of the several committee chairmen and committee 
personnel. 


mittee assignment. information 


The committees thus formed were: 
Guidance Committee, Committee on Individual- 
ized Instruction, Committee on Testing, Com- 
mittee on Supervised Study, Activities Committee, 
Professional Committee, Social Committee. 

As time has passed certain of these committees 
have served their purpose or were found to be 
impractical and were discontinued and others 
created as needs arose, and at the present we have 
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six committees as follows: (Guidance Committee, 
Assembly Committee, Home-room Committee, 
Student Citizenship Committee, Health Commit- 
tee, and Social Committee, each of which, except 
the last, now bears a definite relationship to our 
These will be considered in 


guidance activities. 
order. 

The guidance committee has had as its principal 
duties the formulation of plans for carrying on the 
program, acting as advisory to the principal on 


guidance problems, making studies of vocational 
and educational opportunities in the community, 
co-operating with the school librarian in the selec- 
tion of guidance books for the library, co-operating 
with civic clubs and other outside agencies, making 
contacts with parents through already existing 
organization of parents and teachers, following 
up dropped pupils, and acting as a co-ordinating 
agency in tying together the work of the several 
faculty committees and the guidance work of the 
faculty as a whole. 

One of the chief features of the program from 
the beginning has been semi-annual personal 
counseling by home-room teachers. These con- 
ferences are held for the purpose of helping the 
pupil in the selection of his elective subjects, help- 
ing him to discover his interests, encouraging him 
in his work, understanding his difficulties at home 
and other out-of-school contacts, in brief, to pro- 
vide a definite and purposeful contact between 
pupil and teacher. A confidential record sheet has 
been developed in order that a record could be 
kept of the outcome of each conference. These 
records are made available to all teachers at all 
times. Further conferences have been arranged 
with outside business and professional men and 
women in such fields as hotel-housekeeping, bac- 
teriology, medicine, law, journalism, ministry, 
commercial advertising, stenography, pharmacy, 
beauty culture, aviation, and nursing. Interest in 
these fields has been aroused in the classes in vo- 
cational civics and by exploratory courses offered 
in the seventh and eighth grades. 

Plans have been gradually evolved for giving 
proper educational guidance concerning elective 
subjects in the school. This has been done by the 
subject teachers of the elective subjects for the last 
half of each grade inasmuch as these pupils will be 
taking subjects the following term which they have 
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not had before. Likewise the senior high school 
subjects are explained to all pupils at least one 
year before they expect to enter senior high school. 
These explanations include requirements for 
graduation from senior high school and certain 
college entrance requirements. 

Visits to local industries have become popular, 
especially for the pupils in vocational civics classes. 
The purpose of the visits is first presented to the 
pupils and an outline of the industry to be visited 
given before the trip is made. Arrangements are 
made with the manager of the establishment before 
plans are made for the visit. The trips are fol- 
lowed up by written and oral reports. 

Weekly assemblies have always constituted a 
prominent part of our out-of-class activities but 
only in recent years have they taken on a guidance 
characteristic. Carefully planned assemblies have 
been developed dealing with the general objectives 
of guidance for the purpose of educating for more 
knowledge, higher ideals, and better attitudes; of 
inspiring to a worthy use of leisure ; of developing 
the aesthetic sense ; of developing self-expression ; 
of promoting patriotism ; of inspiring loyalty, de- 
votion, and pride for the school; of encouraging 
group spirit ; of creating interest in successful em- 
ployment ; of encouraging student interest in good 
health ; and of pointing pupils to right living. 

Weekly home-room programs have been co-or- 
dinated with the weekly assembly programs. It is 
believed that the home-room program is a very 
effective means of guidance, for it reaches all the 
students in a way not provided for in other activi- 
ties. The home-room organization has been de- 
veloped to the point of providing a very effective 
guidance center in each home-room. 

Guidance in citizenship has been promoted 
through a school-wide organization known as the 
Student Citizenship Organization. Each pupil has 
been made to feel that he is a citizen of his school 
and to him are given many citizenship privileges 
and upon him have been placed corresponding re- 
sponsibilities. The organization was begun four 
years ago as a Hall Welfare Committee but has 
developed into a school-wide organization, having 
an executive committee consisting of executive 
officers chosen in a school-wide campaign and 
election, together with the student commissioners 


of the ten bureaus as follows: Bureau of Halls 
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and Rooms; bureau of Yard and Neighborhood 
Property; Library Bureau; Assembly Bureau; 
sureau of Decoration and Bulletin Board Display ; 
Bureau of Fire, Law, and Order; Bureau of 
School Boy Patrol; Attendance and Promptness 
Bureau ; Lost and Found Bureau ; and Noon Hour 


Bureau. Through membership and participation 


in its several activities the Student Organization 
has given to the pupils real experiences in being 
real citizens in a real community, organized and 
conducted for the pupils by the pupils. 

Guidance in health has been promoted through 
a teacher-pupil organization for the purpose of 
bringing about corrections of physical defects as 


revealed by the annual physical inspection. This 
organization consists of as many sponsors as there 
are home-rooms, all the sponsors being selected 
from one home-room group and one pupil from 


The 


sponsor and leader for each home-room work to- 


each home-room, known as a health leader. 


gether with the home-room teacher to get correc- 
tions made with the result of better health for the 
pupils and incidentally increase the number of five 
point pupils. The pupil helpers relieve the teacher 
of a great deal of record keeping incidental to the 
program, while the teacher counsels the pupils 
with defects and helps to arrange for corrections to 
be made. The results obtained for the past three 
years have been so gratifying that we have come to 
look upon it as part of our regular school routine. 
One hundred and forty-five pupils were caused to 
have one or more corrections made last year, cor- 
rections in vision, hearing, teeth, throats, and 
weight, with a total of one hundred and eighty- 
seven corrections recorded. We have come to be- 
lieve that organized guidance in health is funda- 
mental, 

Guidance through specially planned assemblies, 
guidance through home-room organization and 
home-room programs correlated with subjects for 
weekly assemblies, guidance in citizenship through 
the Student Citizenship Organization, and guid- 
ance in health through the health organization is 


the result of the work of the several faculty com- 
mittees previously mentioned and is related to 
guidance as spunsored by the guidance committee 
in such a way as to make it a definitely contribu- 
tory part of the guidance program as a whole. In 
order to tie up these several activities, the chair- 
men of the faculty committees are now recognized 
as associate members of the guidance committee 
while the regular members of the guidance com- 
mittee constitute the committee which acts in a 
more restricted guidance capacity and sponsors the 
entire guidance program as now comprehended. 
The development of this program is not outlined 
without apology as to its faults. It has in it, 
doubtless, many a flaw which we will discover 
sooner or later, but when weaknesses become evi- 
dent we will eliminate, or add, or revise certain 
parts of our procedure. It has been evolutionary 
from its beginning and not revolutionary, and kb, 
its very nature will remain evolutionary. Tl 
principal part of this paper has been devoted t 
the development of certain features of our guid 
ance program leading up to its present status. It 
has not been my purpose to seize upon this occa- 
sion as an opportunity to parade before you any 
particular accomplishment in guidance but to 
speak from definite experience and to avoid theory. 
As suggested in the outset, there is no pattern by 
which all guidance can be shaped, for local needs 
and local conditions differ in kind and in degree 
almost without limit. The beginnings of any pro- 
gram should be small and the growth slow to pro- 
vide for growth on the part of those who are trying 
to make a contribution to the program and provide 
for adoption and growth of the program itself. 
Does it take work? It does, work for everybody 
concerned—superintendent, supervisors, teachers, 
pupils, parents, civic clubs, local industries, local 
business and professional men and women, and 
the State Department of Education, but the re- 
turn in pupil benefit for time and energy and per- 


sonality invested fully justifies the effort. 
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The Why of the New Curriculum in Social Studies 


By R. E. SWINDLER, University of Virginia 


T 1S my conviction that we have come to the 
point in our educational theory and practice 
in general, and in our curriculum revision 

program in Virginia in particular, where we need 
to back up our claims and opinions by the very 
best expert authority on the one hand and by the 
tested and most successful experience on the other. 
And to do this, we must be done with our facetious 
but empty remarks, still too often heard, that one 
person’s opinion is as good as another’s and one 
method of instruction as efficient as another, re- 
gardless of the situation to be met. 

The type of curriculum visioned by the makers 
of our coming courses of study is described in the 
new “Tentative Course of Study for the Core 
Curriculum of Secondary Schools” in Virginia as 
follows (p. 9): 

“A curriculum that provides for the preserva- 
tion and re-creation of a democratic society and 
for continuous growth of the individual must take 
into consideration the effects of social institutions 


upon individual attainments. The school * * * has 
the definite responsibility of working to promote 
some forms of group living, and for working 
against others. * * * Such a program must operate 
with the purpose of producing a preferred social 
order. The function of education actuated by this 


point of view is to enable the individual to under- 
stand the status of the existing situation and to 
determine the origins, backgrounds, and implica- 
tions of the existing stages of social practices and 
institutions. Education should promote the dis- 
covery of conditions that have given rise to exist- 
ing situations and those that have changed, or no 
longer exist. It should provide for the discovery 
of new conditions that exist, or are arising, from 
which new ways of individual and social behavior 
must grow, and it should enable the individual to 
develop a constructive plan for improvement. 
“The school should provide opportunity for the 
type of education that will enable the individual to 
participate in and adjust himself to an ever-chang- 
ing social order. New conditions arising from the 
industrialization of the Western world actually 
cause rugged individualism to be adverse to the 
realization of the highest development of all indi- 


viduals, Such a curriculum (functional curricu- 
lum) centers around the needs and worthy pur- 
poses of the pupil, and uses subject matter and 
activities not as ends in themselves but as instru- 
ments for pupil growth and the reconstruction of 
experience to higher levels of meaning and use.” 

Referring specifically to the social studies, this 
same bulletin further states: 

“The interpretation and teaching of all social 
studies in the secondary school must be adjusted 
to the experience of the boys and girls who are 
being taught. One goal of the social studies is to 
interpret present society as it has evolved from 
the past and as it is changing into the ‘future. An- 
other goal is the development of personalities who 
will intelligently seek to direct the future course 
of social trends and will be able to meet wisely un- 
expected new conditions. In reaching these goals 
the needs and interests of pupils are combined with 
the needs and purposes of adult life. The method 
of procedure is to have pupils engage in real ex- 
periences by providing them with a wide variety 
of activities through which they may achieve the 
aims of education (pp. 10, 11). 

“The American civilization which is being in- 
terpreted by pupils is a changing one, based upon 
an industrialized society governed through a demo- 
cratic system in the hands of a changing electorate. 
Because controversial problems furnish the bases 
for decisions which all citizens haVe to make and 
because there should be no gap between school and 
society these problems must be considered, as far 
as young high school pupils are capable of con- 
sidering them. Such problems should be studied 
in the light of scientifically collected and analyzed 
facts of past developments and present tendencies. 
They should also be studied with the understand- 
ing that America is founding a new civilization 
based upon opportunities for the masses of men, 
and these opportunities may be continually im- 
proved through the intelligent planning of social 
relations.” 

Now, just because the teachers and schools, to a 
very large extent, have not been doing these things 
just mentioned but have been offering subject mat- 
ter as if it were in the main an end in itself and 
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have been emphasizing facts, necessary as they are, 
at the expense of ultimate meanings and at the ex- 
pense of the pupils’ own critical judgment and cre- 
ative thinking, the new course of study in the social 
studies, as well as in most others, is abundantly 
justified. 

This is not to say that all the teaching by present 
methods, nor even the major part of it, is bad; not 
that our schools in Virginia are all unprogressive, 
for this State has some schools and some teachers 


as progressive in the true sense as any located any- - 


where in the country ; not that our teachers are a 
poorly equipped by training and experience to 
teach the social studies, though many of them are 
very poorly equipped for their tasks. 

But, we must ever be conscious of the fact that 
we are living in a rapidly changing civilization, so 
rapid in fact that the schools in many essentials are 
two or three generations behind the times. As a 
consequence the children are not getting in the high 
school the information, the background, and the 
vision necessary for an intelligent interpretation 
of the complex and bewildering society in which 
they move, to say nothing of efficient preparation 
for future living. Now, in an accelerating manner 
as never before, “ New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth,” as the Ameri- 
can poet said nearly a century ago. 

Speaking more specifically, however, let us note 
some definite improvements and changes that are 
expected of the schools and the teachers in refer- 
ence to social studies instruction. I shall mention 
and briefly discuss six major phases of the prob- 
lem in a fashion parallel to the new curriculum 
set-up for Virginia. 

[In the first place, there is urgent need for more 
concreteness in the Aims for the Social Studies. 
As Snedden says in his book, What’s Wrong with 
American Education, (referring to the social 
studies), “Leaders among our laymen and edu- 
cators have not had a clear and definite conception 
* * * of the aims and practicable objectives of 
education. * * * From the very early stages in the 
evolution of political self-government in this 
country it has been universally assumed * * * that 
the schools * * * must constitute the bulwark of 
democratic * * * government * * * yet, in a vague 
and general way it has been taken for granted that 
almost any kind of school education would con- 
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tribute to good citizenship.” And Snedden is 
right. One of the outstanding weaknesses of our 
educational program so far is this vagueness of 
concrete purposes. We have been dealing in omni- 
bus, ‘““tardinal principles” objectives, instead of the 
specific problems and issues that face the Ameri- 
can civilization of today. 

Now, a careful perusal of the aims of education 
as set up by Alexander in the present tentative 
course of study will reveal numerous and specific 
generalizations that can be directly applied to the 
centers of interest, units, activities, etc. provided 
or suggested in the new curriculum. Units have 
already been worked out utilizing some of these 
objectives. 

A second phase of the new curriculum is the 
emphasis placed on pupil interest. An inventory 
of pupil interests has been worked out for each 
center of interest and means for further discovery 
of pupil interests and their development have been 
suggested. This is in keeping with the principle 
of pupil initiative and self-direction. This means 
that the new curriculum is based upon pupil 
activity and pupil initiative as well as upon the 
needs, conditions and activities of adult society. 
As Peters, in his Educational Sociology, pointed 
out some years ago, “The kind of person de- 
manded by our social order must be possessed of 
the spirit of independence and of self-reliance, and 
must be capable of initiative and of free co-opera- 
tion with his fellows. Surely, we cannot fit the 
youth for his democratic life through a regime 
where none of these traits are given room to de- 
velop by practice” (p. 49). That is to say, in other 
words, how can we train for democracy by auto- 
cratic methods? It takes practice to become 
skilled in democracy the same as in anything else. 

A third major phase of the new curriculum, and 
indeed the very backbone of it, is the role to be 
played by pupil activity as versus teacher activity 
and the recitation method. The Virginia program 
has gathered and provided the most complete and 
comprehensive list of pupil activities that has ever 
been assembled in any city or State course of 
study, and the whole course of study is built up on 


the basis of pupil activities and not as an outline 
of subject matter or method. 

A fourth phase of the new course of study is the 
richness and comprehensiveness of subject matter 
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and other environmental materials. While this 
phase, because of the limitations of time and space 
thus far available to the makers of this course, is 
far from complete, nevertheless in connection with 
raany of the centers of interest the subject matter 
is rich and extensive far beyond that provided in 
any other set-up with which Virginia teachers have 
ever been acquainted. So, while the new curric- 
ulum does not put subject matter in the center of 
the educational stage, as it has been heretofore, it 
does provide a wealth of this type of curriculum 
raw materials never before realized in this State. 

A fifth feature of the curriculum and 
course of study is the extent and variety of teach- 
With eleven major 


new 


ing procedures provided. 
types of procedures, and many variations of some 
of these types also included and coded to fit the va- 
rious kinds of activities provided or suggested, any 
teacher wishing to improve her instruction and 
efficiency can spend a little time studying the possi- 
bilities of procedure for the teaching or directing 
of any unit or topic and can be assured of a success 
that she has never before realized. 

In the sixth place, and finally, the new curricu- 
lum is designed to socialize the educative process 
in a manner and to a degree that could never be 
done by traditional practice in Virginia. This 
means that a conscious effort is being made to 
counteract the strong tendency toward selfishness 
and “get as get can,” regardless of justice or the 
rights of others, that is so common and so threaten- 
ing to civic life and morals today. As Harap 
pointed out a decade ago, man naturally is unsocial 
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as well as social; and leaving him to his natural 
self has never brought, and never will bring about, 
a better social order. Education has to train him 
consciously above his unsocial instincts, interests 
and attitudes, not by moral precepts, of course, but 
by the numerous examples and suggestions that 
were in the nature of the experiences and activities 
into which he is directed. Education, as so often 
pointed out by educators but so little practiced thus 
far, must not only help the young citizen to see the 
need of a better social order but must help him to 
realize it. That is, at one and the same time the 
youth must be given more freedom and initiative 
on the one hand and be restricted by the social aims 
of education on the other. As stated above, the 
new curriculum provides numerous and varied ac- 
tivities and procedures to aid in both these 
processes. 

But, the new course of study has many vulner- 
able spots. It was got up under such pressure and 
in such a short time that it is not a fair example of 
what the final draft should be. And for these same 
reasons it is far from complete. It is submitted to 
the teachers and production groups with the idea 
of careful testing and revision in the light of its 
limited use this winter. 

Moreover, this new course of study cannot teach 
itself, and it cannot work miracles. It cannot even 
Teachers must be 
carefully trained to use it and to help improve it. 


correct its own serious faults. 


Only under these conditions can it ever prove suc- 
cessful or justify the time, effort and expense that 
is being put upon it. 


The State Scholarship in French to be Awarded by 


Competitive Examination 
By JOSEPHINE W. HOLT, Chairman of the Scholarship Committee, Richmond 


N times of depression such as these through 
which we have been passing and from which 
we have not yet emerged, there are always to 

be found certain people who doubt the wisdom of 
cultural subjects in the school curriculum and are 
ready to make drastic changes for what they call 
practical subjects. 
has been less tendency to break down the important 


Fortunately in Virginia there 


cultural subjects or to omit them from the program 
than in many of the states and industrial centers. 
Virginians feel a pride in their priceless heritage, 


and the Modern Language Association of Virginia 
has worked faithfully to keep up the interest in 
modern languages. : 

The standing committee on scholarships is at 
last, after some years of planning, ready to 
announce that three scholarships will be awarded 
on the basis of a competitive examination in 
French to graduates who receive the highest rating 
in public high schools or private secondary schools, 
provided they meet the requirements of the 
scholarship. 
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Dr. G, O. Ferguson, Jr., Assistant Dean of the 
University of Virginia, has offered one of the 
du Pont scholarships with a stipend of $125 to a 
young man who wins the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage scholarship in the competitive examination. 
This scholarship will cover all the regular college 
fees, including University fee, tuition fee and 
athletic fee. 

The College of William and Mary offers a 
This scholarship is open to 
either a boy or girl under the regulations covering 
In addition, the successful candidate 
will be given a credit of $75 on his fees for the 


scholarship of $75. 
the award. 


college year if he pledges himself to teach two 
years in the public schools of Virginia. 

Dr. J. N. Hillman, President of Emory and 
Henry College, has offered to set aside $75, that is, 
$25 per quarter, as a scholarship to be awarded 
under the rules and regulations governing the com- 
This scholarship will be in 
the form of remitted tuition for the successful 


petitive examination. 


candidate who enters Emory and Henry in Sep- 
tember, 1934. 

The scholarship committee, after much delibera- 
tion and after consulting many of the modern 
language teachers of the State, decided that the 
competitive examination should be set by the Col- 
lege Entrance Board, as this will constitute a per- 
fectly unbiased judgment of every candidate 
and it will pave the way for outside scholarships to 
be offered as is done in a number of states where 
the College Entrance Board examination is regu- 
larly given. 

At the present time the centers where the ex- 
amination takes place are at Richmond, Norfolk 
The College Entrance 
Board will establish additional centers if there are 


and Woodberry Forest. 


as many as ten students who apply for the exami- 
nation. 

The scholarship committee earnestly hopes that 
every high school in Virginia will offer its best 
student in French for the competitive examination. 
If that be so, it will be easy to establish a center in 
the southwestern part of Virginia at some point 
The Col- 


lege Entrance Board examination will take place 


within convenient reach of the student. 


on June 20 at the points mentioned above. 
If ten or more students present themselves from 
some other part of the State for the examination, 
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the College Entrance Board will establish an addi- 
tional center for the examination on June 20. The 
College Entrance Board fixes the fee for each 
candidate at $10. 

The College Entrance Board, 431 West 117th 
Street, New York City, will send to each teacher 
of French, free of charge, upon request a bulletin 
of Definition of the Requirements in Modern 
Foreign Languages. 

The name of no student who has taken a three 
years’ course in French must be submitted, but 
there is no restriction in regard to review work or 
coaching in the two years’ course. 


Rules and Requirements 
1. Graduation from an accredited public high 
school or private secondary school with a two 
years’ course in French. 
2. The candidate should have a good record in 


all studies. He should understand the funda- 
mental nature of the principle that the purpose of 
the scholarship is not his own private gain if the 
future is to hold out any hope for our State and 
our country. 

3. The candidate must be trained to realize 
that a college education should mean larger vision, 
wider sympathies, a deeper insight into life, pa- 
tience and accuracy in dealing with the problems 
to be solved and the responsibilities to be faced, 
and with it all a vital joy in the work itself. 

4. The student must fulfill all college entrance 
requirements. He will not be considered if con- 
ditioned on any subject in the college to which he 


is going. 
5 


The recipient of the scholarship will be ex- 
pected to continue his work in French for at least 
one year at the university or college to which he 
is assigned. 

The chairman of the scholarship committee de- 
sires to receive the list of all candidates as soon as 
possible and will be glad to answer any questions 
that the teachers of French may wish to ask in 
regard to the scholarships. 

The committee believes that such an award will 
tend to arouse and stimulate an interest in the 
learning of French and will also tend to make exact 
and definite the knowledge to be gained from the 
study of one of the important world languages. 
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Is There a Conspiracy Against Public Education? 


By J. B. EDMONSON, 


Member of Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, University of Michigan 


Reprinted from the Michigan Education Journal, January, 1934 


S there a conspiracy to destroy the free public 
school system of America? If so, who are 
the leaders of the conspiracy and what are the 
real motives of the conspirators? These questions 
are frequently asked by those who feel that the 
widespread attacks on free public education have 
the ear marks of a well-organized conspiracy. So 
far as I can determine, there is no nationwide 
organized conspiracy in the usual sense, but there 
are numerous proposals for changes in policies of 
public education that would ultimately destroy our 
present program of free public education with its 
emphasis on education for children regardless of 
the economic or social status of their parents. The 
support secured for these proposals is such as 
strongly to suggest a real conspiracy with shrewd 
and aggressive leadership. It would be easier to 
combat the acceptance of the proposals if there 
were recognized conspirators who would come into 
the open and make a fair fight. 
It is my opinion that there are four dangerous 
proposals affecting free public education which are 
of the kind that a group of clever conspirators 


would advocate. 


Four Dangerous Proposals 
The first of these proposals is that PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS SHALL CONTINUE TO BE ALMOST WHOLLY 
SUPPORTED BY THE LOCAL COMMUNITY THROUGH 
THE LOCAL PROPERTY TAX. 


This proposal seems plausible until it is critically 
examined. I know of no more certain way to de- 


stroy the possibility of realizing our ideals of equal 
educational opportunities than to place the full 
responsibility for the financial support of schools 
on the local school districts. The vast inequalities 
of per capita’ wealth in neighboring communities 
within a state, as well as between states, would 
tend to destroy all chances of equality in educa- 
tional opportunities if too heavy a responsibility 
for the maintenance of schools were placed on the 
separate school district. Friends of free public 
education should recognize that those who advo- 
cate the support of education almost wholly as a 


local function are supporting an idea that will 
bring a revolutionary change in our present theory 
of education with its emphasis on equal opportuni- 
ties. The present theory of public education em- 
phasizes the fact that the support of schools is 
clearly a function of the state and that the state 
has the responsibility to foster public education 
through such financial aid and legislation as will 
enable local districts to maintain desired standards 
of educational attainment. If the proposal to 
treat education solely as a local function gains 
general acceptance, we may expect that thousands 
of American children will be denied the educa- 
tional opportunities defined in the Children’s 
Charter as adopted by the White House Con- 
ference. 

A second proposal that is menacing to the cause 
of free public education is the recommendation 
that PUBLIC EDUCATION SHOULD RESTRICT ITS PRO- 
GRAM BY THE INTRODUCTION OF TUITIONS AND FEES 
FOR INSTRUCTION BEYOND THE ELEMENTARY) 
GRADES. 

Such a proposal would restrict the educational 
opportunities available to the children of the poor 
and others of limited means. It would mean the 
introduction of the European point of view which 
emphasizes education above a minimum level as 
the privilege of certain social classes. In all other 
countries except the United States, education has 
generally been considered in terms of social and 
economic classes. Our country is committed to a 
democratic rather than a class system of education. 
If a plan of fees and tuitions for high school in- 
struction were introduced, it would.lead to the de- 
velopment of one school system for the children 
of the privileged classes and another school system 
for the children of the masses. It is important to 
recall that the American public school represents 
our most concrete realization of the democratic 
The proposal to 
restrict free public education by the introduction 


idea of equal opportunity for all. 


of tuitions and fees constitutes a vicious attack on 
the opportunities that America has held out to the 
children of those of limited financial means. The 
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general acceptance of the proposal would greatly 
curtail the program of free public education and 
would eventually destroy it. 

The third of these proposals is that PUBLIC 
FUNDS BE GIVEN TO SUPPORT NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SUPPORTED BY PRIVATE GROUPS. 

This proposal has been made in several states 
during the past few years. It has come from sec- 
tarian schools in some instances and from schools 
that have ceased to have sectarian connections in 
other cases. Ina period of depression it is not sur- 
prising that the supporters of non-public schools 
should seek public funds to carry on work of an 
educational character. The proposal seems plaus- 
ible because of the fine quality of the work in many 
private schools. 

The advocates of public education, however, 
should not be deceived as to the possible outcomes 
of a program of financial support for non-public 
It would certainly lead to the granting 
of financial subsidies to a great variety of schools 


schoc Is. 


set up by racial, economic, or religious groups in 
different American communities or developed by 
If the plan to grant subsidies 
were actually adopted, we might soon find some 
states giving aid to the support of separate schools 


private enterprise. 


for the children of any group of parents that were 
united by common religious beliefs, common eco- 
nomic opinions, or common racial inheritances. 
\Ve might eventually have special subsidies for 
separate schools for the children of parents who 
were Communistic or Fascist in their beliefs. It 
should be kept in mind that the public school is one 
of the few unifying agencies in our American life. 
It should be recalled that the public school was 
established in the beginning as an agency to foster 
and maintain our democratic ideas of government. 
It should be remembered that one of the great 
fights in the early period of American education 
was the one to free it from the control of sectarian- 
ism. 
ment of a variety of types of schools the public 
school system would gradually be destroyed and a 
great variety of schools would develop. It is true 
that the state might still accomplish some of its 
purposes by a strict and rigid type of supervision 
of the non-public schools receiving state aid, but 
such supervision would involve the state in many 
controversies respecting freedom in matters of re- 


If our states were to subsidize the establish- 
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ligion and freedom of expression of opinion on 
social and economic questions. In my opinion the 
proposal to divert public funds for the support of 
a variety of types of non-public schools is a very 
serious menace to the continued support of an ade- 
quate program of free public education. It is en- 
couraging to know that many church leaders and 
officials of private schools are unalterably opposed 
to state aid for their own schools because of the 
fear of state interference with their freedom. 

The fourth proposal that would undermine pub- 
lic education is that THE PROGRAM OF OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS SHOULD BE REDUCED BY ELIMINATING THE 
TYPES OF INSTRUCTION THAT PARENTS OF WEALTH 
ARE QUITE CERTAIN TO PROVIDE FOR THEIR OWN 
CHILDREN. 

It is common knowledge that the people who 
make the most violent objections to the alleged 
elaborateness of public education are often the 
ones who send their own children to private in- 
structors or to special schools to obtain the very 
kinds of training which these critics deplore for 
other people’s children at public expense. It should 
be observed that parents who can afford to do so 
usually arrange for private instruction for their 
children in music, art, and dramatics. They also 
provide adequate safeguards for the health of 
their children and spend fair sums of money for 
wholesome recreation. For their younger children 
they provide the equivalent of kindergarten in- 
struction. Many of these wealthy parents are 
strong advocates of these advantages for all chil- 
dren, regardless of the economic status of their 
parents, through the agency of the public schools. 
There are, however, some persons who are so 
selfish and penurious that they would deprive the 
children of the poor of a well rounded program 
of training. In discussions of this proposal it 
would seem desirable to consider the pledge to 
children as set forth in the Children’s Charter. 


The pledge reads as follows: 

“For every child an education which, through 
the discovery and development of his individual 
abilities, prepares him for life; and through train- 
ing and vocational guidance prepares him for a 
living which will yield him the maximum of 
satisfaction.” 

Our public school program will not be in serious 
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danger of curtailment if proposals for modifica- 
tion are reviewed in the light of the foregoing 
guarantee to the American child. 

The four proposals mentioned in this article that 
would wreck our system of free public education 
for all children may be summarized as follows: 
(1) education is wholly a local responsibility, 
(2) tuition should be charged beyond the elemen- 
tary school, (3) public funds should be given to 
private schools, and (4) the school program is too 
elaborate to be furnished to all children at public 
expense. 


Government is Co-operative Service 

These proposals find generous support among 
those who believe that AMERICA’s ECONOMIC RE- 
SOURCES ARE SO LIMITED THAT THERE MUST BE A 
MARKED DECREASE IN THE EDUCATIONAL ADVAN- 
TAGES OFFERED TO OUR CHILDREN. The acceptance 
of this point of view by many leading citizens of 
wealth and influence constitutes a dire threat to the 
continued support of the present program of pub- 
lic education. Some of these persons would try to 
justify the short-sighted and in some instances 
corrupt mismanagement of our economic affairs 
by charging that our expenditures for the educa- 
tion of children are the prime cause for our various 
economic ills. The absurdity of such an opinion 
is apparent when one compares the small expendi- 
tures for education with the tremendous losses in 
income that have been occasioned by incompetent 
and dishonest management in certain fields of 
finance. It should be remembered that our recent 
losses of forty-five billion dollars would, if prop- 
erly invested, furnish enough money to finance the 
present program of public education without any 
additional funds from taxes. Friends of public 
education should be quite insistent that leaders of 
taxpayers leagues and representatives of certain 
financial interests are not permitted to unload the 
cost of financial blunders on children now enroled 
in our public schools and those of the oncoming 
generations. 

These proposals also are supported by those per- 
sons who favor A REDUCTION IN TAXES TO A POINT 
THAT WOULD THREATEN SUPPORT OF ALL 
SERVICES OF GOVERN MENT. 
ernment is now threatened by the lack of a sane 
School 


THE 


Every service of gov- 


and wholesome attitude towards taxation. 
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officials should resist efforts to destroy the confi- 
dence of the people in the integrity and honesty of 
our governmental officials and in the value of the 
co-operative service furnished by governmental 
agencies. Unless taxes are paid, free public 
schools cannot be made available to the children of 
all of the people, and certain other services of 
government will have to be withdrawn or greatly 
restricted. 

This is a time when individuals and organiza- 
tions interested in public education should be on 
the alert to avoid the possibility of being deceived 
by plausible but misleading proposals. The real 
issue before the American people with respect to 
schools involves the wisdom of our established 
policy of maintaining free public schools open to 
all the children regardless of the social and eco- 
nomic status of their parents. 

I'rom the very beginning of our history as an in- 
dependent government, those who have been most 
deeply concerned about the perpetuity of our 
democratic institutions have lent their full support 
to a free public school system with an adequate 
program for all children. The founders of this 
nation recognized the fact that the permanency of 
a democracy depends on an educated electorate. 
They therefore urged the establishment of schools 
and other means of education. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a great national leader of past decades 
who did not believe implicitly in the necessity of a 
system of free public education. The writings of 
Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Madison, Lincoln, 
other American statesmen furnish 


and great 


plenty of evidence that our forefathers believed 


that the promotion of American ideals was in- 
separately linked with the support of education for 
all the children of all the people. 


Equivalent of a Conspiracy 

It is encouraging to find that an increasing num- 
ber of lay organizations are becoming aware that 
the equivalent of a conspiracy against public edu- 
cation is abroad. Public school officials should 
feel obligated to keep such organizations informed 
of the real facts and should actively seek the co- 
operation of such organizations as the American 
Legion, the American Association of University 
Women, the American Federation of Labor, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 















other organizations that are concerned with the 
welfare of American children and the perpetuation 
of our democratic ideals and institutions. ‘Fhe 
cause of public education will not be injured by 
any of the menacing proposals, provided the real 
meaning and ultimate significance of the proposals 
are brought into the light of day. 


Is there a conspiracy to destroy the free public 
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In answer to this 


school system of America? 
question it should be noted that THERE ARE IN- 
SIDIOUS PROPOSALS FOR CHANGES THAT ARE MORE 
MENACING THAN A REAL CONSPIRACY, 
PRISING MANY 


IT IS SUR- 
WELL- 
NOT UNDERSTOOD 


HOW INTELLIGENT AND 


MEANING PERSONS HAVE THE 
REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE PROPOSALS AND HAVE 


BEEN MISLED BY THEIR SEEMING FAIRNESS. 











The Valentine Museum and Its Function 
By HELEN GORDON McCORMACK, Richmond 


HE general opinion seems to be that a 
museum is a place in which to house a col- 
A museum is not a 
repository for the merely strange. A high school 
boy has defined a museum as “an institution for 
preserving objects, etc. for the benefit of the people 
of the present and the people of the future.” The 
admirable part of this definition is its recognition 
of the fact that a museum is a place of public 
A museum is really an idea and its illus- 
trations. Some of them represent the life histories 
of individuals—the Edgar Allan Poe Memorial is 
such a museum. Some of them are expositions of 
causes—the Confederate Museum in Richmond is 
an example of this. 

The idea which motivated the Valentine Mu- 
seum, as stated in the articles of establishment by 
its founder, Mann S. Valentine, is that of illus- 
trating and interpreting local history and showing 
the roots of our culture. 


lection of curiosities. 


service. 


Thus, it is not merely because we happen to have 
them that we exhibit a series of manuscript pages 
and early printed books. It is because printing and 
the re-birth of curiosity about the world and man 
are definite factors in our history. It was not 
because we thought them curious that we acquired 


a set of miniature models of the food plants . 


used by the aborigines of our country and used 
by ourselves today; it was because they show 
a definite link between the culture of the Indians 
We try to show (to use 
scriptural language) whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report, and whatsoever things of long 
ago times and far away places have contributed to 
the enrichment of our own life. 

There are many ways of working out our illus- 


and our own culture. 





tration and interpretation of local history and 
seeking our roots in the past. We are trying now 
to do it in three ways: Through permanent exhibi- 
tions, through study collections, and through short 
time loan exhibitions. 

The permanent collections are housed in two 
buildings. 
velopment is shown. 


In the newer one the story of our de- 
You enter from the street, 
with its every evidence of the 20th century, into 
rooms where Virginia art of the 19th century is 
exhibited. As you go up to the second and third 
floors, if you turn consistently to the right, you will 
follow through room after room into a more and 
more distant past, until finally on the top floor 
you have reached the stone age exhibits, the very 
beginning of man’s culture. 

The other building is in itself an exhibit—one of 
the loveliest examples of 19th century domestic 
architecture in Virginia. It was built by John 
Wickham, an eminent lawyer. Its designer was 
Robert Mills, one of the first architects wholly 
trained for his profession in this country. It was 
preserved by Mann S. Valentine. Associated as it 
already is with three great names, the house is 
fortunate in that most of its furnishings are gifts 
of other Virginia families—Cabell, Marshall, 
Henry, Elsom, Washington, Meade, and so forth. 
This combination, association with the past and 
generosity in the present, assures for the future a 
fine and typical example of a Virginia dwelling of 
the early days of this Republic. 

In the study collections there is much valuable 
material. On them a large part of the educational 
work of the Museum is based. They comprise: 

1. Indian-archaeological material, which dupli- 
cates that on exhibition. 

2. Costumes which date from 1767 to 1927 and 
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three hundred costume plates from 19th century 
fashion magazines. 

3. The Robert A. Lancaster, Jr. collection of 
negatives and photographs of Virginia houses and 
churches. 

4. The Valentine and Sullivan collection of 
prints which date from the 16th century to the 
present time. This includes wood block prints, 
line engravings, etchings, lithographs, and other 
forms of artistic printing. 

5. The collection of reproductive prints, which 
includes one hundred direct color photographs of 
the work of old masters. 

6. The clipping collections, which contain fugi- 
tive bits of history published in newspapers and 
magazines. 
history, Virginia history, Richmond history. 


They deal with such subjects as art 


7. The Louisa McLain Pleasants collection of 
historic and original designs for furniture 
decoration. 

8. The Theatre collection which contains pro- 
grams, play bills, photographs of actors, notes, etc. 
dealing particularly with the theatre in this city 
and State. 

All of the above collections are always available 
for reference and study in the Museum. Within 
reasonable limits borrowals may be made by 
schools and clubs for study or exhibition. 

The last of the study collections is that which 
contains the school exhibits. These are so assem- 
bled and boxed that they can be loaned to teachers 
for classroom use to make more vivid, interesting 
and valuable the study of history and geography. 
In addition to the material from Africa, Scanda- 
navia, Japan, Russia, and so forth, the exhibit 


boxes frequently contain miniature groups. These 


are \ke small stages, set to present in dramatic 


form some event in the daily life of foreign lands 
or some epochal incident in history. One, for in- 
stance, will show a war dance being performed in 
an African village ; and another, neolithic men dis- 
covering copper in their fires. 

With each exhibit goes a group of pictures and 
pamphlets and a story which explains the material 
the exhibits contain. As often as possible, refer- 
ence material from rare and inaccessible books is 
included. These exhibits are loaned without rental 
charge to teachers throughout Virginia. To points 
outside the city half of the transportation charge 
is borne by the borrower. 
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Through the third phase of the Museum’s ac- 
tivities, the short time loan exhibitions, the per- 
manent exhibitions and the study collections are 
supplemented. This winter a series of more than 
usual interest has been planned and will soon be in 
operation. Through this series we are trying to 
explore our culture backgrounds and resources. 
The exhibitions apply principally to Richmond 
but it is possible to put on similar ones in almost 
every American city and town. 

Richmond, like every other American city, is a 
mosaic. Before ever there was a Richmond an 
Indian village occupied this site. In the very early 
days the English, Scotch, Irish, Germans and 
French came here. More lately people have come 
from many other lands. The 1930 census lists the 
names of twenty-nine countries from which people 
have come to the State of Virginia, and adds that 
there are others unnamed. Of the population of 
Richmond 2.2 per cent is foreign born, and 5.6 per 
And all of us, of 
were at one time 


cent has foreign parentage. 


course, have ancestors who 


immigrants. 

These statistics indicate how varied is our na- 
tional and racial background, and therefore how 
varied and rich our inheritance. In this series of 
exhibitions we are attempting to show through 
pictures, through objects of art and craft, through 
programs of music and drama the contributions 
that each group in our population has made and 
is capable of making to our spiritual and intellec- 
tual progress. There will be English, German, 
Czechoslovakian, Irish, French, Italian, Greek, 
Syrian and other exhibitions ; and, in addition, an 
ecclesiastical one. 

The spirit of the exhibitions and entertainments 
is to be one of seeking on the part of each group to 
show the best that it has to contribute to the sum 
total of our life; of striving on the part of the rest 
to understand and better appreciate each contri- 
bution. Through them we hope to arrive at the 
feeling expressed in the foreword to The Indians’ 
Book: 

“In this land where once were only Indians are 
now men of every color—white, black, yellow and 
red—yet it is all one people. That this should 
come to pass was in the heart of the Great 
Mystery. It is right thus. And everywhere there 
should be Peace.” 

















VIRGINIANS AT CLEVELAND 


Che following were present at the Virginia Breakfast in 
the Statler Hotel, February 28, 1934, meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education Association. 

Idella R. Berry, Newport News, Va. 

R. W. Copeland, Hopewell, Va. 

Lucy Saunders, Norfolk, Va. 

H. A. Hunt, Portsmouth, Va. 

James Hurst, Norfolk, Va. 

W. K. Barnett, Radford, Va. 

Henry G. Ellis, Petersburg, Va. 

Jesse H. Binford, Richmond, Va. 

Forbes H. Norris, Richmond, Va. 

T. C. Williams, Alexandria, Va. 

L. F. Shelburne, Staunton, Va. 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk, Va. 

Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk, Va. 

Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond, Va. 

Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News, Va. 
J. P. Whitt, East Radford, Va. 

James G. Johnson, Charlottesville, Va. 

M’Ledge Moffett, East Radford, Va. 

Lillian Minor, Norfolk, Va. 

Walter H. Cheatham, Richmond, Va. 

Pauline Williamson, New York City. 

Florence Hale, New York City. 

Edna E. Hood, Kenosha, Wis. 
Elizabeth Hood, Racine, Wis. 
Jesse C. Elliot, Blackstone, Va. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AND CHILD 
HEALTH DAY 


Unquestionably there is a loss of interest in the Five 
Point Program and in health education in general by most 


of our high school pupils. Whereas grade teachers can 


New Lanp, by Sarah Lindsay Schmidt. Robert M. Mc- 
New York City. Price $2.00. 


New Land is a story of American life in 1933. Out in 
the wind-swept regions of Wyoming on government land , 
known as the Pawawkee Irrigation Project, with the help 
of a teacher, this brother and sister make a home for 
their father and tiny sister. 


Bride and Company. 


“This is not merely the story of Charley and Sayre 
Morgan, but it is a story of the struggle and victory of vo- 
cational agriculture.’—Paul Chapman. 

his is a well written story of interest to all rural boys 
There is a little of the melodramatic but only 
sufficient to make it readable and exciting. The author 
shows a better knowledge of vocational education in agri- 
culture and farming practice than most authors of rural 


and girls. 
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use Child Health Day to promote interest, to secure co- 
operation in all health programs, and can create through- 
out the year a pride in attaining the Five Point standard, 
yet in the ‘teen age there is an alarming loss of interest in 
all health understanding. At this most important age, when 
tuberculosis, for example, has a higher rate than at any 
other period in life, when adolescent urges and strenuous- 
ness are present, when vocational problems loom ahead— 
when all of life’s adjustments bear down heavily upon im- 
mature bodies to the breaking point—there comes in this 
critical period an alarming slump of personal concern for 
all health matters. Inevitably the nation, the state, and 
parents have to salvage the wreckage from such loss of 
interest and personal concern as is evidenced in our tuber- 
losis sanatoria, cur maladjusted physically inferior group, 
the high percentage who leave school because, in many 
instances, their physical handicaps make the grades too 
difficult. 

It becomes, therefore, doubly important that high school 
teachers, health workers and parents should bring even 
more concentrated attention to the question of interesting 
the ’teen age in healthy living and in health standards than 
for other periods. 


A PLAY BENEFITS SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Miss Mary Butts, South Hill, was recently appointed 
school librarian for the Toano High School, Toano, under 
the Educational Work Relief program. She reports a net 
profit of $40.00 from a musical comedy, “Oh! Professor !’’ 
given by the Toano High School for the benefit of the 
library. This money will be spent in buying new books 
and general repair materials for the library in the high 
school and also in the grades. Increased interest in the 
development of the library has been shown by pupils and 
teachers since Miss Butts was appointed to this position. 


It should be in the school library available to 
—E. C. M. 


stories. 
high school students. 


THE LEARNING-TEACHING UNIT, by John P. Wynne. 
Herald Publishing Company, Farmville, Virginia. 85 
pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Here is a book that teachers everywhere are looking for. 
Within the scope of a few pages it contains the principles 
governing unit instruction, techniques to be employed in 
teaching by units, methods to be observed in planning units, 
and procedures to be followed in reporting and evaluating 
units. 

This publication is perhaps the most useful that has 
yet appeared for the guidance of teachers interested in 
unit teaching. It should also be very useful for curricu- 
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lum workers who are developing courses of study. 
authoritative, nontechnical, definite, and practical. 
S B. i; 


It is 


3IBLIOGRAPHY ON PLAY AND GAMES FoR USE OF TEACHERS 
IN RurAL ScHOOLS. SUGGESTED GAMES AND PLAy 
FOR RuraAt ScHoots. W. D. Altman, Department 
Mimeographs No. 27 and No. 28. Department of 
Agricultural Education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Cost of mailing is only charge, $0.20 for the two. 

These mimeographs meet a long-felt need. The bibli- 
ography is a selected one listing much literature which 
can be secured free or at little cost. It is well classified 
and arranged for the use of the teacher. While the games 
and stunts described for varying situations are intended 
primarily for use in rural elementary schools they are 
being used with just as much success in high school groups 
and with adults. 

“Little wonder that fights, destruction of school property 
and various other forms of impish deviltry are frequent. 
Teachers often are little aware of the educational values 
possible in well organized and properly supervised play. 
Practice, persistence and some thought on the part of the 
teachers will be necessary before play will become easy 
and free. 

“Through chance Mr. W. D. 
student-instructor and instructor in physical education at 
Ohio State University, was able to meet this need. He be- 
came one of the host of ‘unemployed’ teachers when that 


\ltman, for seven years a 
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institution had to drop some two hundred and fifty instruc- 
tors. He was ‘re-employed’ by Montgomery County to 
assist teachers and adult organizations with their recrea- 
tional programs.” 

These publications are intended for use in Montgomery 
County but as long as the demand is not too great they will 
be supplied others at cost of mailing charges. E.C. M. 
HELps IN MASTERING PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, W. F. 

Stewart, author and publisher. Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Ten or more copies to one address, 
10 cents per copy. In smaller lots, 15 cents per copy. 


A twenty-four page booklet in which the author sets 
forth in clear and simple style a procedure whereby each 
participant may master a series of graded abilities in par- 
liamentary procedure. Especially helpful to all organiza- 
tions of young people whose members are interested in 
becoming proficient as presiding officers. Used widely in 
F, F. A. chapters, in high school classes in English, public 
speaking and civics, and in literary organizations as a pro- 
ject in mastering parliamentary procedure. 
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ENGRAVING CO.: 
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LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA, PHONE 2-0776 
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The English classics published by D. C. Heath and Company 


are widely known for 


their interpretive editing 


the extensive 


variety which meets every school need 


their adaptation to the teaching requirements of today 


study helps that succeed in changing what was once 


laborious, word-by-word study into enjoyable reading 


Fresh titles constantly being added 


DKK 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 


>><¢ 


HEATH GOLDEN KEY SERIES OF 
THE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


PHEE 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY: 


180 Varick St., New York City 
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We Call It Economy 


Upon the fact of the imperative necessity for 
economy in public expenditures there can be no 
disagreement... but I ask you to remember that 
we could dismantle every federal bureau and stop 
every civil function of the national government— 
with the four exceptions of construction, relief, 
loans for ship building, and the Federal Farm 
Board—and still reduce the federal budget but 
only 8 per cent. ... The more deeply we analyze 
the problem of public expenditures, the clearer it 
becomes that it simply is not the scientific, social, 
and educational services of the nation that are 
bending the American back. And yet through- 
out the nation, we are trying to balance budgets 
by cutting the very heart out of the only things 
that make government a creative social agency. 
We slash scientific bureaus. We drastically 
shrink our support of social services. We ham- 
string our regulatory agencies. We fire visiting 
nurses. We starve libraries. We reduce hospital 
staffs. We squeeze education. And we call this 
economy. And actually think we are intelligent 
in calling it that. How the gods must be laugh- 
ing atus! And how our grandchildren will damn 
us. .. .Educators should meet the situation with 
offensive rather than merely defensive tactics. 


—Glenn Frank. 
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aE GATES PROGRAM 
OF READING 


Today’s acknowledged leading method of teaching reading 







STATE-ADOPTED The Gates Program of Reading has completely swept the 






IN VIRGINIA country—it is in use in the schools of more than 5000 cities 
he 5 and towns. Sucha record is unique, and it is also self-proving 
by the State of the merits of the method. It is embodied in 
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Gates-Huber-Ayer: THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 





Basal READERS, PREPARATORY Books, AND MANUALS for the 





entire elementary school unit, from the Primer 





Primer and First Reader 





through the Sixth Reader. 






Supplementary 





It will be a pleasure to send complete information about this 
Second, Third, Fourth, series, its method and equipment. 


Fifth, and Sixth Readers ie a 
a THE MACMILLAN CO. « rittn Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
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